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For the Companion. 
AN ERRAND AT MIDNIGHT. 


On the east bank of the Red River, opposite 
the town of Alexandria, lies a long stretch of 
pine barrens, which extend a great many miles. 
On the western bank of the river the soil is as 
fertile, or more so, than the rich lands of the 
Mississippi Valley, so of course no attention is 
paid to the poor sandy soil of the Pine Hills. 
Yet to a certain extent these were utilized by 
the wealthy planters, who built their summer 
residences here before the war, and spent three 
months out of the twelve where they could en- 
joy the pure fresh air and delicious spring water 
of the Pine Hills. 

Mr. Layton, an impoverished planter, had 


found himself compelled to make a permanent | 
There he and | 


home of his pine woods refuge. 
his two children, James, a boy of twelve, and 
Effie, a girl two years younger, lived, with no 
neighbors nearer than three miles. About four 
miles from Mr. Layton’s place was the little vil- 
lage of Pineville. 

To a planter accustomed to rich lands and 
heavy crops, the meagre sandy hills were a sore 
trial. But Mr. Layton brought some scientific 
knowledge to his farming, and in spite of its 
natural poverty, wrested some very fair crops of 
corn and cotton from his pine lands. Then his 
two motherless children were healthy and hap- 
py, for they remembered no other home. 

James was his father’s assistant, and Elsie, in 
spite of her extreme routh, was almost as help- 
ful and useful as if she had been twenty instead 
of ten. 

Such a grave, thoughtful little woman as she 
was! Very pretty, too, with black eyes and yel- 
low hair, and a certain odd preciseness of speech, 
which grew out of her lonely life with books, 
which were her usual companions. 

It was a clear, bright September evening. 
Elsie sat in the broad gallery in front of the 
house, sewing, and watching her father, who 
was driving his wagon through the lane with the 
last load of corn. 

“Have supper ready before dark, Elsie,”’ he 
called out toher. ‘I’ve sent James ten miles off 
on business, and he’ll not get back until to-mor- 
tow. I’ll have to work after supper to get all 
this corn in, but it will be moonlight until near 
midnight, so it don’t matter much.” 

Elsie put up her sewing, and before dusk sup- 
per was on the table. Her father eat hastily, 
but stopped as he went out to kiss her. 

“You are the best little daughter in the world,” 
he said, ‘“‘and what would papa do without his 
Elsie? Don’t sit up for me, dear, for I may be 
late to-night.” 

But to go to bed without a final good-night to 
her father was impossible for the little girl. She 
had her lessons to study, and anew Youth’s Com- 
Panion to read, and Elsie, like many other chil- 
dren in Louisiana, thought the little paper was 
the very nicest in the world. So she read on, 
every now and then stopping to listen to the 
thud of the corn as her father threw it up in the 
barn, and to his cheery whistle. 

“Isn’t it a pity papa hasn’t any one to help 
him?” she thought. ‘‘Here’s Tom gone to see 
his wife” (Tom was a hired man), ‘and James 
away too, and poor papa won’t get through for 
hours. O dear, and it’s Saturday night, too!” 

What farther thoughts passed through the 
child’s mind were suddenly arrested by a terrible 
crash, and a loud cry from the barn, which was 
but a short distance from the house. Elsie 
Sprung to her feet, her heart full of terror. She 
flew, rather than ran, to the barn, but before 
she reached it she heard her father’s groans, and 
found him lying on the ground. 

“T fell from the loft,” he gasped. “I’m terri- 
bly hurt in my leg and side. I can’t move, and 
no one to help me. What shall I do?” 

“Oh, papa, can’t I and Mammy Martha help 
you to the house?” and Elsie tried to restrain 


father in his infancy, and clung to him in his 
reverses, 
“Call her,’’ he said, faintly. 


as Elsie, and came hobbling up as fast as her 
rheumatic limbs would let her. 
“Oh, my blessed master!*’ she cried 


out, 
“‘what you gone done, honey, wid yourself? 


Fell 


you was young? Whar is you hurt mostest, 
honey?” 

‘Don’t stop to look now, but try and get me 
in the house.” ; 

Elsie was terrified at her father’s ghastly face, 
plainly visible in the moonlight, and his faint 
voice. 

It was an agonizing journey over the few hun- 
dred yards between the barn and the house. 
With the assistance of the woman and the child, 
Mr. Layton pushed himself along, though the 
excruciating pain would compel constant pauses. 
To Elsie it seemed as if hours must have elapsed 
before her father was dragged into a sitting- 
room on the ground floor, for he could not be 
lifted up the steps to his bed-room. To get down 
a mattress and pillows was a minute’s work, but 
as they placed him on the pallet he fainted away. 

*‘Mon’t scream, honey,” said the old woman, 
who had knelt down to examine his injuries, 
‘the ain’t dead; he’s only swounded away. He’s 


leg is broke. Oh, child, ef we don’t have a doc- 
tor to him right away he’ll die, sure. What we 
gwine to do,—James and Tom away, and most 
midnight, and we alone!’’ She wrung her hands 
in the extremity of despair. 

As the old woman spoke, Elsie had seized a 
shawl and wapped herself in it. 


“You, chile,—you go four miles through de 
wood by your lone self. You’se crazy, sure.” 

“['m going,” she said, moving to the door 
with a white, determined face. 


I’ve gone.” 

In a moment she was out of the house, and 
running down the lane. 
| minute to see if any horse was in the lot that 
| she might ride, but the bars were down and the 
om was empty. Elsie was a fearless child, and 

every step of the way to Pineville was as famil- 
iar to her as her own yard. 

On she sped, through dark thickets and open 











from de loft, eh? Oh, Mars Walter, is you never | 
goin’ to stop cavortin’ round and climbin’ as ef | 


“Pm not afraid, | 
and when papa asks for me, don’t tell him where 


She paused for one | 
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AN ERRAND AT MIDNIGHT. 


passed a large house some distance from the 
road,—the Hill farm, where her two friends, 
Rosa and Jennie, lived. There was a light still 


| sie’s throat. 

| “Little do they think who is passing by now,” 
sho thought, “aud what w dreadful thing has 

happened.”” 

Another mile, and she was knocking at Dr. 
Wilson’s door, who, fortunately for her, had 
just returned from a professional visit, and 
whose horse, unsaddled, stood at the door. 

“Elsie Layton!”’ cried the astonished doctor, 
who answered her stmmons. “Child, what are 
you doing at this time of night, alone and on 
foot too? What’s the matter?” 

Her story was soon told to two sympathizing 
listeners, for Mrs. Wilson had joined her hus- 
band at the door. 

“Fortunately, my horse hasn’t been unsad- 
dled,’’ said the doctor. “Go in with Mrs. Wil- 
son, child, and she will give you a cup of tea, 
and then we’ll start. You can ride behind me.” 

No, Elsie wanted no tea. She wanted nothing 
| but to be off and on the way home. But Prince 
| had never carried double, and he wasn’t going 
to begin for Elsie or anybody else. He reared 
and backed and pranced in such an alarming 
manner that Elsie had to slip off as best she could. 


| 





| “No use trying,’ said the doctor. ‘Prince 


has made up his mind that he won’t take you. 


mighty bad hurted, though, and I’m feared his| Stay with Mrs. Wilson to-night, my dear, and | half a mile. 
rest assured [avill not leave your father.” 


He put spurs to his horse, and was off like a 
| flash. 

“Yes, come in, Elsie,’ said Mrs. Wilson, 
| kindly. 
| light in the morning, if you choose.”’ 

For the first time that evening, Elsie broke 


and sobs. 
| “J can’t stay,”’ she cried. “I would die if I 
had to stay away from papa to-night. What 
will hurt me? I’m not afraid; I’m not tired. 
Oh, Mrs. Wilson, I must go!”’ 

And go she did, in spite of the good lady’s 
prayers and even anger. 

“T suppose there is really no danger,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘but to think of that little creature be- 
| ing in the woods at this hour!” 


, 


| point, had pretty much the same thought her- 
| self. The moon was going down, and the shad- 
ows lay black on the hillsides. Fatigue was be- 


“You know you can start back at day-| 


Elsie herself, now that she had gained her | 


spaces, where the tall, whispering pines made | ginning to tell upon her, now that the strain was 
scarce any shadow; over shallow, pebbly-bot- | relaxed, and her heart throbbed wildly whenever 
tomed creeks; the little feet never pausing, and | a sudden sound broke upon the stillness of the 
the little innocent heart knowing no thrill of | night. 


fear save for the father she was speeding to| She was not far from the village when the 


| behind her caused an involuntary panic, which 
she could not account for herself at the time. 
| She stepped into a thick cluster of bushes, and 
crouching among them, waited for the riders to 
pass, 

Just as they reached her hiding-place, one of 
the men (there were two of them) with an oath 
stopped his horse and dismounted. 

“Tt’s this rotten girth again,”’ he said. 
me your knife.’”’ 

Elsie saw his face in the waning light, and 
recognized it immediately. It was Dick Simons, 
a noted ruffian, who had fled the country six 
months before for crimes that he had commit- 
ted, and whom no one in that parish ever ex- 
pected to see again. 

The other was a negro, but she did not know 
who he was until Dick called out,— 

‘Now, Bill Lyons, you’re sure of what you 
tell me?” 

Bill Lyons, she remembered, was a blacksmith 
employed on the Hill Farm. 

“Course [ is,” he answered. ‘I was a stand- 
in’ on de gallery by de parlor door, when Hill 
he comed from Harrisonburg, whar he had ben 
sellin’ a lot ob cattle. Iwas fixin’ de lock, and 
| he neber seed me. I seed him put de money in 
| de top drawer ob de desk, and he said to de ole 
ooman, ‘Sally, I’se sort afeard to keep all dis 
money in de house to-night, but it’s too late to 


“Hand 





But Mammy Martha had heard the fall as well | burning in one of the rooms. A sob rose in El-| go to town.’”’ 


“Very well; ’'m going on your word, and if 
you’ve lied you know how I settle with folks, 
don't you? Now do 
got to do?” 

“Yes, I've got de kerosine and de matches, 
; and we’se to fire de barn, and when de folks 
runs out, we’se to break into de drawer and 
take de money, and den we’re to share and 
share alike.” 

“T'll be bound you remember ¢that,’’ said the 
ruffian, with a hoarse laugh. “Is the parlor 
| locked?” 

“Ef it is, here’s a key,’ and he held some- 
| thing up. 

| “Very well. Now for my mask. I’ve got a 
| little account to square with the old man at the 
farm, for he’s been a persecutin’ me, and | 
reckon he’ll lose some money to-night; and 
something else, too, if he don’t keep out of my 
| way.” 

| The man mounted his horse, and shaking in 
| every limb, Elsie watched them ride slowly 
| down the road. 

What could be done to save her friends from 
| the evil fate which was creeping upon them? 
| Like a flash, she remembered an unused path, 
| which striking from the road cut off more than 
| She could not be far from the path 
| which led directly to Mr. Hill’s back yard; in 
fact, it was one made by the little girls and her- 
| self on their nutting expeditions. The men were 
| moving slowly down the road. She could strike 
across and get to the farm before them. 
| The little tired feet grew fleet again when she 
thought of this. Yes, here is the turning, for 
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“T’m going for Dr. Wilson, mammy,” she said. | down utterly, and burst into a passion of tears | dark as it was getting, the starlight showed her 


|the large hickory tree which stood where the 
| path entered the road. She plunged into it, the 
| briars tearing her at every step. But she felt 
nothing, heeded nothing, until she stood beneath 
| the window of Mrs. Hill’s bed-room. The dog 
| had growled at her, but at the sound of her well- 
| known voice, had grown quiet again. She 
| rapped at the window. 

| “Who is that?” called out Mr. Hill, startled 
| from his sleep. 

‘“Tt’s me,—Elsie Layton. 
but let me in.” 

“Elsie!’’ cried the astonished couple, opening 
the door, and the little girl staggered in, and for 
a moment thought she would faint, so utterly 
exhausted and overcome was she. But there 

| was much to be told, and as soon as Mr. Hill un- 
derstood the peril before him, he called his son, 
,and posting him in the room where the money 


Don’t make a noise, 


er sobs. Mammy Martha had nursed her’ save. Three miles were accomplished, and she noise of voices and of horses’ feet on the road | was deposited, hastened himself to the barn, 
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**Don't be scared,’’ he said, as he went out, “‘if 
you hear a shot or two, I’ll have the advantage 
of the rascals, for they won’t expect me, and I 
shall be looking for them, Willis, too, is well 
armed, and I reckon two are enough to deal with 
such fellows.”’ 

Nearly a quarter of an hour passed, and the 
dog barked furiously, but suddenly ceased. 

“He knows Bill,”’ whispered Mrs, Hill; “that’s 
silenced him.” 

The light had been put out in the honse, and 
the watchers sat silent and expectant. Then 
came a shot at the barn, and another loud re- 
port, and Mr. Hill’s voice shouting, “I’ve got one 
of ‘em safe, The other’s running as fast as his 
legs will curry him down the road.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Hill was back to the 
house, “I haven't killed the scamp, and am 
very glad of it, Lonly intended to wound him, 
so as to prevent his doing mischief. It’s Dick 
Simons, and I’ve secured him so that he will be 
safe until the authorities can take him to town. 
Now, wife, I want a mattress and some linen. 
If the fellow is a scamp, he must be treated hu- 
manely.” 

Now that the excitement was over, Elsie’s 
thoughts returned to her father. “Oh, I must 
go!’”’ she cried. ‘I was afraid while those men 
were on the road, Good-night all.” 

Mr. Hill laid his hand on her shoulder. ‘‘Go- 
ing to trot back on those worn-out little feet of 
yours, eh, and past midnight? Willis, harness 
up the buggy, right off, and take Elsie home, 
and he can bring the doctor back with him, if 
he’s not needed by your father. I haven’t 
thanked you, my little girl, though you’ve saved 
my property, and possibly my life too. But I'll 
never forget it, and maybe I will be able to do 
you a good turn before long. I’m proud of you, 
my child, and your father is a happy man to 
have such a daughter.”’ 

Speeding along in the buggy, the night seemed 
a hideous dream to little Elsie. Would she ever 
forget it, or would her heart ever stop beating 
so strangely? It was a dream, however, which 
had a happy ending, for when she reached home 
and entered her father’s room,—to the utter as- 
tonishment of Dr. Wilson, who thought her safe 
in Pineville,—she found matters going on well. 

Her father was sound asleep, and not as seri- 
ously hurt as he had thought, although his leg 
was fractured. 

So little Elsie knelt down to her prayers with 
a heart full of thankfulness. She will probably 
never forget the terrors of her midnight walk, 
but then she will also remember the good it ac- 
complished, 

sliibiacasdaniiniiadie 
Forthe Companion, 
OLD MOTHER GRUFF. 

Everybody called her Old Mother Gruff; and 
no wonder. Imagine a tall, angular woman, 
past fifty, thin almost to emaciation; her eyes, 
once blue, faded and sunken; her features sharp, 
and her smile unpleasant, and you have the por- 
trait of Old Mother Gruff, 

For years she had lived in what was called the 
corner tenement, an immense, mouldy house, 
full of doors and windows, of draughts and holes 
and vermin. Everybody knew Mother Gruff in 
that neighborhood, for she had lived there since 
the house had lost its last respectable owner. 

The children ran at sight of her chocolate-col- 
ored gown, that came short of the tops of her 
boots. The men put down their heads if they 
chanced to meet her, and the women flounced 
by with a scowl, for she was an enemy to all 
gossip, and never allowed them to speak with 
her except on business. 

Ostensibly Mother Gruff was the landlady of 
the tenement, and a sharp and a stern one she 
was. Woe to the man or woman whose modi- 
cum of money was not ready to her hand when 
pay-day came. No prayers or entreaty could 
move her. It was your money or your room. 

Being thus uncompromising, she took good 
care to admit none but respectable people in the 
house. 

So Mother Gruff lived on in her large front 
room, ruling her establishment with a rod of 
iron, and taking her comfort in her own way. 

Nor was her room without some indications 
that Mother Gruff had some pretentions to gen- 
tility. The painted floor was varnished, and al- 
ways scrupulously clean, A patched but roomy 
tocking-chair stood cosily beside the stove, that 
was always bright with polish. Pictures hung 
everywhere,—not gems, from the masters old or 
new, but such as found their way to her in pic 
torials and old books and newspapers. The win- 
dows were always clean and bright, and the sun 
came in through the muslin curtains all day. 

She never allowed the tenants to enter her 
room. Whenever she went out, she locked the 
door, and whenever she went in she locked her- 
self in, 





Children were her particular abhorrence, and | 


they acted as if they knew it. Someshe fright- 
ened, and some she disgusted. No child ever 
smiled a welcome to her. The babe, too young 
to know, hid its face on its mother’s shoulder if 
she came near, and the old woman always smiled 
grimly at the sight. Thus—a thoroughly hard- 
ened and selfish old creature—Mother Gruff 
passed her life alone. 

One day she was annoyed at the playing of a 
child just outside the door. Wrenching it open 
with a frown, she stood there, when something 
glided past her chocolate-colored gown with a 
quiet chuckle of satisfaction. 

Mother Gruff turned round, and stood staring 
like one stupefied. When had ever a thing like 
that dared to cross her threshold? 

On and on toddled the small lump of human- 
ity, catching hold of the old rocking-chair, and 
laughing aloud, in the merriest glee, as she 
swung it back and forth. The great dewy eyes 
were full of a soft sunny splendor. From off 
the round white forehead hung tiny sparklets of 
sunny hair. Dimples and smiles and the beauty 
of pretty curves and colors, made her irresistible. 

Still Mother Gruff frowned. What should she 
do with this independent infant, who had just 
learned to walk and to tumble down stairs? 
Touch her she could not. She had not touched 
a child for thirty years, and she was not going 
to begin now. 

Horror! The baby had left the chair, and 
threatened to come at her on its head. Such 
scratchings, and liftings, and balancings, and 
noddings, and lurchings, till it landed safely 
against her calico, she had never seer before. 

And now what should she do? Shake off the 
touch of those pretty fingers? Catch it by one 
shoulder, and toss it out of the door, like an un- 
clean thing? 

The baby settled it. Clutching desperately at 
the scanty skirts, she reeled to and fro like a 
very small craft in a very rough sea, and still 
keeping her beautiful eyes fixed upon the surly 
face, she cooed once or twice. 

“Tove oo, baby do.” 

What mortal woman could resist that speech? 
Mother Gruff felt a smile coming up from her 
heart,—not grim, not sarcastic, but somehow 
catching sunshine from the small mite’s mag- 
netism. 
as it went off into a series of infantile chuckles, 
till it stood alone and tottering once more, and 
in its merry glee fairly screamed with laughter. 

Then Mother Gruff did an unheard of thing, 
which had it been seen would surely have ruined 
the force of her discipline. She caught that 
baby up and kissed it, and the darling snuggled 
its sunny head in the folds of her lean neck, as 
if it had found the softest pillow in the world. 

“Good mercy! I hope I ain’t a crying,” mut- 
tered the old woman, almost fiercely. “I ain’t 
come to be such a fool as that!’’ 

But she had. One tear after another stole 
down her withered cheeks, and all her winking 
couldn’t keep them back. 

And after having tasted the luxury of that 


dimpled, rose-tinted cheek, she could not resist | 
the temptation to try it again, and every time | 


the two stars of eyes twinkled up into her own, 
with an indescribable radiance, and the pretty 
red lips parted ina smile just large enough to 


show two specks of the purest and whitest ivory. | 


“Well, if ever I did think I should do that!”’ 
exclaimed Mother Gruff, catching her breath, as 
the baby lifted her sparkling face and tried to 
put one of the faded blue eyes out with her 
small finger; but just then 4.sad wailing voice 
was heard. 

“Oh, my baby! where is my baby?’ And 
down went the tiny morsel, and in another mo- 


ment the door was opened and the baby thrust | 
into the arms of a sweet-faced woman, who 


stared much as Old Mother Gruff had stared 
when she first saw the little intruder. 

Then the door was shut without a word, and 
Mother Gruff went and sat down in her rocking- 
chair; nor did she move until the kettle sang. 

It seemed to her that her tea and bread and 
butter had gained a new relish, but it was in 
fact her heart that was softened and sweetened 
by the touch of those fairy fingers. 

Time went on, and the baby found often an 
entrance into the bright sunny home, where it 
seemed to be perfectly contented. A year 
passed, a year of prosperity, to be succeeded by 
a season of pitiless severity and terrible finan- 
cial depression. The poor grew poorer, and peo- 
ple who had never known want were forced to 
seek charity. 

That season the rooms in the corner tenement 
changed occupants very often. Mother Gruff was 
kinder than her wont, but she could not afford 
to lose the rent, and it was as usual, pay or go. 

For days and days laughing little Lizzie had 
not found her way down the stairs, and Mother 


And the baby glowed and scintillated | 


| Gruff had come to love the child and to long for 
her. 

No one else in the wide world ever said to 
her, “I love you,” as the lisping lips often mur- 
mured in her ear. It was such a new, sweet ex- 
perience to feel the velvet, soft arms about her 
neck, 

Where could the child be? What was the 
matter? 

It was rent day. The Costars—that was the 
name of the family—had not paid their rent yet, 
and it was late of a Saturday night. For a won- 
der, Mother Gruff did not call upon them, nor 
the next day, nor the next. 

It was nearing Saturday night again, when 
they heard the well-known knock. A faint 
“Come in,’’ sounded from the room. Mother 
Gruff threw open the door, and then stood aghast 
at the sight before her. 

On two chairs laid a little child, dead. There 
was no fire in the stove. Stretched upon the 
low bed stripped of all its covering, was a man, 
hollow-eyed and wan. Wrapped in an old quilt 
sat the mother, with something in her lap, and a 
little boy had his arms round the tiny stove, 
which had not given out heat for many an hour. 
The hollow-eyed woman looked up. 

“We sold everything as long as we could, to 
pay our rent and buy some food,” she said, her 
lips quivering, ‘‘but we’re starving now. It’s 
no use your coming. You must turn us on the 
street, I suppose. We can’t pay.” 

‘Who asked you to pay?” said Mother Gruff, 
sharply. ‘What have you got in your arms?” 

The woman uncovered the face; it was her 
darling, her little Lizzie, pale, sunken, and al- 
most livid. 

“What in the world does this mean?” asked 
Mother Gruff, gulping down a great sob. 
‘Whose dead child is that?” 

“It’s one of the neighbor’s. 
get a coffin for it. There was nothing to put it 
in. She couldn’t bear to lay it on the floor. I 
told her to leave it here.” 

“Take that child and come down stairs,” said 
Mother Gruff, peremptorily. 

The woman rose mechanically. 

“Here you, sir, get off that bed, if you’re 
able, take the boy, and come down stairs,’ she 
said to the man on the bed. 

He lifted himself slowly and got on his feet, 
but could not move a step. 

“Here, lean on me,’’ said Mother Gruff,— 
“Jean heavier; I'm strong. Now march.” 

As tenderly as a mother she led the half-fam- 
ished man down stairs, into warmth and sun- 
shine, replenished the fire, drew out a table and 
loaded it with good and wholesome viands. 
When little Lizzie came out of her swoon-like 
sleep, and stretched her arms towards the old 
woman, Mother Gruff burst into tears. 

“You sweet little blessing, have you been suf- 
fering all this time,’’ she sobbed, “‘and I living 
in plenty? Oh, I hope God will forgive me that 
I didn’t find out!” 

From that hour the woman who had been 
taught humanity by the artless love of a little 
child, took the family under her charge, fed, 
clothed and cared for them until better times 
came. 
| Nordid she stop there. As far as was in her 
| power she aided the destitute and the needy un- 
der her roof, helped the poor mother bury her 
child, found work for two or three of the more 
industrious families, and even waited for her 
rent till the panic should be over, in more in- 
stances than one. 

Lizzie, who had found the way to her heart, 
was her idol, and though Mother Gruff could 
not change her odd ways and her shrill voice, 
yet there was a great difference in her language 
and demeanor. 

When Lizzie was fourteen, Mother Gruff died, 
leaving in bank several hundred dollars, which 
were to be expended in educating the girl, who 
till the day of her death she called ‘‘my angel 
baby.” 


She’s gone out to 
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CALLED BY A DOG. 


The curious and entertaining results obtained 
by training animals are almost endless in vari- 
ety. The more pains human beings take to 
teach these dumb pets, the better and pleasanter 
companions the pets will be forthem. Here is 
a new case in point: 

A lady in Birmingham, England, is in the 
habit of feeding the sparrows during the cold 
weather. Some years since she taught her little 
black-and-tan terrier to stand at the dining-room 
| window and bark when she said to him, ‘Call 
| the birds.’? The sparrows got to understand the 
| call, and would fly down to the window as soon 
| as the dog began to bark. This year, on the re- 
turn of cold weather, she said to the dog,— 

“Call the birds,” and he ran at once to the 








At the barking of the dog, about a dozen spar. 
rows flew down in eager anticipation of a morp. 
ing meal. It is evident that both the dog ang 
birds remembered the feeding from one year to 
the next.— Western Christian Advocate. 


———- —__—_- ¢e-——— 


For the Companion. 
A SURPRISE-PARTY SURPRISED, 
By Nillie Steinebach. 

“Oh, May,” cried my sister Frances, her face 
wreathed in smiles, as she came home with a letter, 
‘shere’s an invitation to a surprise-party! It’s to be 
at Mr. Wheeler’s.” 

I had never been to a surprise-party, and the ideg 
was rather a pleasant one. 

“Do you suppose papa will consent to our going?” 
asked Frances, after a pause. 

“Nonsense! of course he will.’ 

When papa returned from the shop, he readily 
gave his permission for us to attend the party, but 
as soon as he heard it was to be asurprise, withdrew 
his consent. 

Frances was sadly disappointed. The tears came 
to her eyes. 

“T don’t see why that should make any differ. 
ence,”’ she said, 

“My dear, it is a liberty that seems to me inexcus. 
able,” said Mr. Forbes. ‘““Wheeler’s folks may be 
wholly unprepared to receive company, and an ab- 
rupt intrusion of a large number of persons may 
cause unpl t embarr t. I think sucha 
neighborly kindness to an extent thoughtless and in- 
delicate. A numberof persons thrust themselves, 
unbidden, upon the privacy of a home, and by so 
doing violate all the rules of social courtesy. Now 
let me tell you a story bearing upon this matter: 

“Your grandfather lived in Wisconsin, when I 
was a boy of seventeen. He was a social, pleasaut 
man, and a‘good neighbor, and consequently had 
many friends. 

“Among his pleasures was that of keeping bees, 
though I often told him he worked harder over them 
than over anything else done on the farm. He was 
fond of the honey, and always had a stock on hand. 

“In those days the honey was secured by smotlier- 
ing the bees with brimstone. In this way they were 
stupefied while the comb was taken from thie hive. 
Then they were scraped into a tub of hot water, 
which of course finished the work of destruction. 

“One evening, in the fall of the year, when the 
bees have the largest supply of honey, your grand- 
father commenced smothering those in the older 
and heavier hives. I assisted him in his work, and 
we had just reached the point where the bees were 
stupefied, when there suddenly appeared in the road 
a group of people in their holiday attire. 

«¢What in the world does that mean ?’ asked your 
grandfather, as they turned into our yard. ‘It can't 
be possible they are coming here!’ 

“Yes, they are,’ said I, ‘and a whole party of 
them. It’s asurprise. They called on the Turner 
last week ; now it’s our turn.’ 

“<‘But the bees!’ and poor father turned pale; 
‘what shall we do with them?’ 

“He looked about him, and said, ‘Well, well, we 
must leave our work now, There is no help forit.’ 

“We were in the lumber-room. In the roomai- 
joining were two beds. The bees were quite still. 
He placed a board so that it crossed the passage- 
way, resting the ends on the two bedsteads, and then 
placed the hives upon the board and covered them 
carefully with a table-cloth. 

“Meanwhile I had removed the tubs of water with 
which they were to be scalded, and we, at least, 
were soon ready to meet our visitors. 

“There was plenty of confusion. Mother ran oue 
way and the girls another, to get dressed, only stop- 
ping long enough to bid the guests a hurried wel- 
come. We were all a good deal flustered, and hav- 
ing but little tact, we offered chairs and hands and 
congratulations all together. 

“There was little need of chairs, however, fot 
very soon a fiddler struck up a lively tune, and the 
company were all dancing on the old square room 
floor, which fortunately was not carpeted. 

“Your grandmother and aunts at last summoned 
resolution to look the situation fairly in the face, 
and came down stairs in their best dresses, having 
made a hasty toilet. They found their visitors ia 
high spirits, but the dear women could not quite ig- 
nore the consciousness that they had been caught it 
their smeared aprons, for it was baking-day. 

“Fortunately, there was no supper to prepare, for 
the friends had brought fourteen or fifteen well- 
filled baskets, amply providing for every hung 
mouth, Had it been otherwise, your grandmother 
could not have used the stove, as the fiddler had 
chosen it for his post of honor,—the fire being out, 
—and certainly he made it warm for himself andl 
the dancers. 

“My sisters, being young and pretty, were souglt 
for at once, and the only good that ever came” 
that party, that I am aware of, was that one of then 
so won the heart of a worthy young man, 4 she 
greeted him in her old-fashioned print dress avd 
check apron, that he became my brother-in-law not 
long after. 

“It was ascene of festivity into which I entered 
with all the ardor of seventeen, soon forgetting the 
awkward preliminaries. Your mother was one © 
the number. She well remembers that night. SM 
was a schoo!-girl of fourteen, and as wild as 3 havi 
though gentle as a dove, if you can reconcile the age 

“All was going on merrily as a marriage-bell ¥" 
the company, when suddenly a piercing scream ©" 
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«*What has happened?’ cried several voices. 
Then the fright was intensified by the cry of mur- 
der. That sent dismay to every heart. Before we 
could move to ascertain the cause of the fright, three 
or four young ladies came screaming from the direc- 
tion of the bed-room, and rushed out of the house, 
several persons rushed frantically towards the bed- 
room, and then a terrified cry followed. 

«‘Bees! bees! bees!’ 

«‘Oh, how I am stung!’ sobbed one poor little 
soman, rubbing her ankles in sheer agony. 

«Yes, to our horror, the bees had come out of 
their stupor, and were filling the house. Imagine, 
if you can, the scene that followed. Half creeping, 
palf flying, mad at the treatment they had received, 
they were in every place, and stinging any person 
they touched. The bed-room floor was literally 
black with them. There was a peck measure full, 
or more, that had dropped out of the hives. 

“Such antics as were cut that night surpasses my 
power to describe. One old gentleman pirouetted 
about on one foot, holding the other in his hand. 
Another, who had not danced for years on account 
of the rheumatism, took more steps now than a 
dancing-master. To see the crowd flying over chairs 
and against tables, with countenances in which hor- 
ror predominated, would have been ludicrous, but 
for the serious nature of the suffering that accom- 
panied the spectacle. 

“Your grandfather was quite as much distressed as 
anyof them. In vain he tried to send the creatures 
out,orto smother them, They had full headway, 
and it was impossible for any one tostay in the house. 

“The surprise-party was at an end, or rather the 
real surprise-party had but just commenced, I 
never saw a company of self-satisfied people more 
thoroughly surprised than was that party, lately so 
full of fun and jollity. 

“The ladies went home, leaving shawls and bon- 
nets behind them, and none of the gentlemen cared 
enough for their hats to go into the house after 
them. The poor fiddler used his bow to defend him- 
self, and retreated ingloriously, leaving his fiddle on 
the stove. 

“Father was the only hero, for I with the girls had 
retreated as soon as possible, and not without a few 
stings either. Both my sisters were crying with pain 
and mortification, and my mother cried and laughed 
together, for she had a keen sense of the ridiculous. 

“After the lights were extinguished, father took 
usall to the barn, where we slept that night on the 
sweet, new-mown hay, dreaming—at least I did—of 
surprise-parties, bees, hornets, and whatever creat- 
ure had the power to sting. 

“Some of the ladies, we afterward learned, suf- 
fered severely from their wounds, and the actors in 
the affair learned a lesson that was not soon forgot- 
ten. Had they given your grandfather the least 
hint of their coming, he would have prepared the 
house for them, and their anticipations of a pleas- 
ant social evening would have been realized. Since 
that time, I have not cared to participate in surprise- 
parties, neither do I think that it is on the whole 
best that my children should take any part in them.” 
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For the Companion. 
A MORNING’S RIDE, 
By Rufus Sargent. 

Oue of the employees in the terminus-office of the 
Central Railway is a youth of sixteen, named Durand 
Hathaway. His business is to receive and deliver 
the innumerable telegrams of the company. Mere 
boy as he is, his face denotes the thought and matu- 
rity of a man, and his prompt fidelity, and faculty 
for making himself useful, have already marked 
him for promotion. 

If you inquire how it happens that so youthful a 
person is entrusted with such responsibilities, the 
reply is, he once, by his coolness and discernment, 
saved the company a very expensive law-suit, which 
it would have undoubtedly lost had it not been 
for his clear head and quick observation. The 
sory is as follows, and as it all occurred during an 
accidental morning ride, I have given it that title: 

Just before daylight, on the 20th of July, 1873, 
the train No. 43, coming westward heavily laden 
with passengers, drew up at a watering station. As 
the train was about to stop, Durand Hathaway, 
known then as Rand, the peddler boy, who sold tea, 
coffee and milk on the cars to such passengers as 
happened to be awake so early, ran out of his fath- 
¢’s refreshment-room, ready to jump aboard. The 
cottage stood on that side of the train which was 
opposite the station. 

Hurrying towards the steps of one of the sleeping- 
cars, he beheld flying from one of the rear windows 
of the car, first a pair of heavy gaiters, then a cloth 
ap, and then a long, heavy overcoat. All these fell 
tothe ground, and lay unseen in the darkness among 
some bushes near the track. 

The boy wondered at the circumstance, but, as he 
Was in a hurry to offer his coffee for sale, he did not 
then stop to investigate further. 

He mounted the steps of the car and was about to 
enter the door, when he encountered a smooth-faced 
Man in slippers, hastening out. 

“Say, lad, is there a *pothecary shop near this?” 

. “Yes, sir, up yonder, at the corner of that street. 
You'll hardly have time to wake up the man inside 
and get back in season for the train.” 

thse returned the other, and hastened 
way, 

“Englishman,” reflected the boy. “I can tell a 
Britisher the minute I meet him.” 

He entered the car. The porter, a negro, named 

abez, was in charge. Jabez, who was one of the 
best-natured men in the employ of the company, and 











a great favorite with travellers, was also a friend of | 
Rand’s. Agreeable cups of hot coffee on raw and 
foggy mornings may have had something to do with 
this friendship, though he had other reasons for lik- 
ing the boy. 

Rand offered the usual beverage, but Jabez shook 
his head with a grin. “Tea dis mornin’, chicken. 
Dis chile’s got a turn of de in’ards. Been drinkin’ 
lemonade wid dat flunkey, an’ tuk too much.”’ 

“What flunkey, Jabe?” 

“Feller takin’ care o’ a sick gentleman in dar,” | 
and he nodded towards the rear of the row of berths. 

“Any customers for me?” 

“Dunno; p’raps so. You ken go an’ see fur 
yourself.” 

Rand’s luck was not good that morning, for all 
the curtains of the sleeping sections seemed to be 
drawn tight, and not a single face appeared. He 
walked to the further end of the car. 
of the last section on the right side were not down. 
“Perhaps I shall find a purchaser there,” he thought. 

“Hot milk, tea and coffee! Hot milk, tea and 
coffee!” 

Was there some one not quite asleep, who would 
catch his gentle sing-song? He came to the last 
berth, and saw a bright-eyed man lying in bed, gaz- 
ing at the ceiling. 

“Hot milk, tea or coffee, sir?” 

The gentleman turned his eyes upon him, but said 
nothing. His dark hair was brushed up straight 
from his forehead, and his cheeks were pale. His 
left hand lay upon his breast, and with his right he 
ifioved the fingers of this hand to and fro, meanwhile 
sighing deeply. 

Rand repeated in low tones his proffer, but, as be- 
fore, the other made no reply. He only stared at 
him with his bead-like eyes, apparently without see- 
ing him. 

Rand began to feel uncomfortable. He turned 
back, and, meeting the porter again, expressed his 
surprise at the appearance of the man. 

Jabez told him that the gentleman was sick when 
he was put aboard the train at Omaha, and that he 
was going to Newcastle, where his family were. 

“He’s powerful sick, too,” said Jabez. ‘He aint 
got no feelin’ in his lef’ side, no more’n a side of a 
barn. An’ he can’t speak. He haint let a noise 
out of his mouf fur two days an’ nights.” And the 
eyes of the honest darkey instinctively rolled up 
their whites. 

But at that instant, as if to contradict his state- 
ment, an odd, bubbling sound came from the sick 
man’s berth. 

“Ha, dere’s his whistle fur dat no-count flunkey o’ 
his’n. Dat felleraint round half-dertime. Hab ter 
tend on him myself, an’ J aint no nuss.” 

Jabez went to the sick man, and Rand followed. 
They found him pressing his lips with the fingers of 
his right hand. Jabez, understanding him, brought 
some ice-water. Rand held the cup to the man’s 
lips, while the other supported his shoulders. It was 
the first time in his life that the boy had donea 
kindness of this sort, for he had never had an oppor- 
tunity. But no sooner had the act been performed 
than there arose in his breast a great pity for the 
sufferer, and, forgetting his ‘‘Hot milk, tea and cof- 
fee,”” he began tenderly to arrange the coverlid 
about the invalid’s neck and shoulders. 

He received, however, no grateful glance in re- 
turn. The small, staring eyes still searched his face, 
but without the least sign of intelligence. “Poor 
gentleman!”’ reflected the boy; “he’d be glad 
enough, if he could be made well by it, to take my 
three cans and carry them about and peddle from 
morning till night, I’ve no doubt. I’d rather be in 
my place than in his,” 

All at once Rand gave a tremendous start. 
train was moving—and rapidly, too! He had not 
noticed it, it had started so quietly. He glanced 


The 


The curtains | 


away, when he relapsed into his quiet state, and re- | 
placed his arm upon his breast, where it looked as 
helpless as it did before. 

Rand was surprised. He watched that “para- 
lyzed”’ arm, scarcely believing his eyes. There it 
lay, apparently so powerless and so useless; but it 
had just moved. He had seenit. And the motion 
was a natural one, the motion of a perfectly well 
arm. 

Rand stood still, thinking of what he had seen, 
and the more he thought, the more disagreeable did 
the circumstances seem. There must be deception 
somewhere, he felt assured. Here lay a man who 
was supposed to be paralyzed, but who was not par- | 
alyzed at all; and now the question was, what was 
behind all this? 

He stepped quietly back, and, without telling Ja- 
bez what he had discovered,—for he had little con- 
fidence in the discretion of that sable being,—he got 
him to repeat what he knew about the invalid. Ja- 
bez waxed earnest. 

“I tell yo’ boy, he haint stepped dat lef’ fut on de 
flo’, an’ he haint moved dat lef’ fist sence dey put | 
him ’board dis keer. Go’way! *Tend on de gen’le- 
man, an’ don't bodder me.” 

Rand returned to the other end of the car, and sat 
down on a cushioned stool a little in the rear of the | 
sick man’s section. Morning had now dawned, and 
one could see the vast hills, ravines and pine forests, 
as the train flew along. Daylight would soon re-! 
place the glimmer of the car lamps. Gradually | 
signs of awakening became evidentinthecar. Now 
and then there was a yawn; nowand then a bed | 
creaked, or a cough came from the hidden recesses, | 

Rand sat still until he heard a fresh movement | 
in the sick man’s berth. He leaned forward and 
watched him. He saw him take—with his right | 
hand this time—a very small mirror from a rack 
near by, and examine his face with it. 

Immediately he heard a muttered oath, and an 
angry half-whisper, “I’m as red as a turkey-gob- 
bler!” 

Then the invalid took a small box from under his 
pillow, and opening it, dipped the fingers of his left 
hand therein, without the slightest trouble. The 
fingers were withdrawn, covered with a white pow- 
der, which he carefully applied to his entire face and 
neck, giving them a fresh whiteness and pallor, and 
making him look ghastly and wretched. 

He then consulted his glass a second time, and, 
with great care, snapped and brushed away all par- 
ticles of the powder which had fallen upon his cloth- 
ing. Then he resumed his old position, with his left 
arm on his breast. 

Rand was greatly excited at what he saw. Here 
was a man who pretended to be a dumb, helpless 
paralytic, swearing like a Washoe teamster, and do- 
ing his own toilet as nimbly and cleverly as an ex- 
pert. 

“There’s some rascality going on,” quoth Rand to 
himself, 

In order to get a better view of the object of his 
solicitude, he boldly walked forward to the door of 
the car, and after glancing carelessly out a moment 
at the flying landscape, he turned his eyes full upon 
the pretended invalid. 

The man was apparently entirely oblivious of the 
boy’s presence. His eyes were fixed upon the ceil- 
ing as before, and with his right hand he still fum- 
bled the limp fingers of his left. He was the par- 
alyzed being of half an hour ago, only in appear- 
ance more sick and miserable. 

Rand strolled back again, and out of the man’s 
sight. Then he turned and crept back to his seat, 
and quietly resumed his watch. 

By this time it was broad day, and one or two pas- 
sengers had begun todress. Sounds of conversation 
and laughter occasionally arose above the roar of 
the train, and drowsy exclamations and half-smoth- 





hastily out of the windows, and saw that it had al- 
ready left the station. He hurried back to the por- 


er. 

“Never mind,” said Jabez. “Yes, you stay aboard 
till we git to Willard. I’m a sick nigger myself, an’ 
I’m jes’ gwine to stretch out, and—hello, whar’s dat 
flunkey? He’s ben and got hisself left, shore!” 

Jabez looked at Rand, his black face full of indig- 
nation and disgust. 

“Dar, young feller,” he said, subsiding into a 
chuckle, “You’s got to stay “long o’ me now, any 
way. Dere’s a heap to do in dis yere ’stablishment, 
an’ you’s got to ’tend to dat sick man. I can’t, 
fur de pairsengers’ll be wakin’ up, an’ den where’d 
I be?” 

Rand was far from feeling troubled about being 
carried off, for he knew he could easily return on 
the next up train. Indeed, he experienced a sensa- 
tion of pleasure at the prospect of playing nurse or 
attendant upon the strange invalid. 

His boots were heavy, and squeaked ashe moved. 
In the kindness of his heart, fearing that the noise 
might disturb the sensitive ear of the sick man, he 
took them off and placed them securely beneath a 
bench in the ante-room. Then he proceeded once 
more to visit the patient. 

The train was going fast, the noise was great, and 
everything that could move was swinging, just a lit- 
tle, toand fro. Rand reached the spot where the 
curtain hung at the head of the section. Here he 
stopped and leaned forward, thinking that possibly 
the invalid might have dropped asleep. No, there 
he lay, wide-awake, with his helpless left hand and 
arm still resting on his breast. 

Just then the man seemed to become restless, and 
shook his head rapidly from side to side. In amo- 
ment, to Rand’s profound astonishment, he raised his 


| 





paralyzed left hand, and struck at a mosquito that 
had settled upon his temple. He did this twice or 


ered yawns could be heard behind the curtains. 

Ten minutes passed, when Rand again heard the 
“paralytic” stirin his bed. He leaned forward, and 
saw the man just raising the lid of a mahogany box. 
Inside were a number of small bottles, that seemed 
to contain homeopathic medicines. The bottles ap- 
peared to fill the entire case, but they did not. The 
“invalid” lifted a shallow tray, which sunk into the 
box only half an inch, and exposed beneath it a sil- 
ver-mounted revolver. This he took out and exam- 
ined, apparently to see if the chambers were all 
charged. This was done in less than a minute of 
time, and voices and footsteps coming near just then, 
the man hurriedly secreted his box, and at once re- 
lapsed into a helpless invalid. The counterfeiting 
was perfect. No one could look more thoroughly 
sick than he did. 

Rand was trying to decide what to do, when sud- 
denly there rose a cry from the other end of the car, 

“T’ve been robbed! I’ve been robbed! Lock the 
doors! Let no one go out!” 

And at the same moment, a tall man, only par- 
tially dressed, leaped out into the aisle, the picture 
of anger and excitement. He ran backwards and 
forwards, exclaiming and questioning, and in a mo- 
ment every person in the car was effectually roused. 

The porter locked the rear door promptly, and 
then went forward to the duct That 
official, however, happened to be just coming in, 
and learning what the trouble was, locked the front 
door himself, and placed the negro in charge of it. 
Then he called the victim of the robbery to him and 
heard his story. 

It appeared that this gentleman had carried on his 
person a small packet of diamonds of great value, 
which he was transporting to a firm of jewellers in 
Newcastle from dealers in New York. Those dia- 
monds had been taken from a belt around his body 





“We must search the car!” ordered the conduc- 
tor. “Gentlemen, you must pardon me, but it is 


, necessary. Turn out every pocket and open every 


bundle!” 

Rand seized the conductor by the arm, and at the 
same time stooped suddenly and snatched the box 
of medicine from the bed of the “paralytic.” 

“Here is a man to look after!” cried he, pointing 
downwards. 

‘“He’s sick!” cried the conductor. “What do you 
mean?” 

“He is not sick, sir! I've seen him move and 
speak, and spread powder on his face; and if you'll 
open that box, you'll find—No, you don’t! No, you 


, don’t!” and Rand threw himself full before the 


man. The pretended invalid, seeing that his decep- 


, tion was found out, had prepared himself for a leap 


and a struggle, notwithstanding the odds were 
against him. The conductor hastily brought a pair 
of handcuffs from a hidden locker near by, and 
in a moment the culprit was helpless—this time re- 
ally so. 

Rand told his story with great clearness, and then 
added what he knew about the man who left the car 
at Three Pines, and spoke of the articles of clothing 
which had been thrown from the car. 

The search of the sleeping car was thorough, but 
fruitless. At the next station, the conductor tele- 


| graphed a description of the man who had left the 


car, in all directions, also a summons to the police 
at Newcastle to be present at the arrival of the train. 

The sequel of the matter was that the diamonds 
were found upon the person of the man who had 
personated the invalid’s servant, and who was cap- 
tured within twenty-four hours of the time of his 
escape. The bogus sick man was discovered to be a 
noted criminal of great daring and ingenuity, and 
he, indeed, was the main manager in this chase and 
plunder of the diamond-merchant’s agent, The two 
men were so noted and well known that they had 
adopted this ruse to avoid recognition, if possible. 

The credit of the capture belonged to the boy 
Rand, and the directors of the Railway Company 
took the same view. He was known to be faithful, 
and, as a return for this service he had rendered, he 
was given a responsible position in the employ of 
the company. 

For the Companion. 


POETS’ HOMES. 
J. G. Whittier. 

The old county of Essex, Massachusetts, is fertile 
in suggestions of poetry. It is dotted with sunny 
villages, shady farms, landscapes diversified with 
pure clear rivers, and landslopes before which rolls 
the broad, open sea. Every old farm-house has a 
legend, and every town its quaint bit of colonial 
history. 

The Merrimack, that industrious river, goes dimp- 
ling through it to the sea, shaded in summer by 
wooded hills, and reflecting in autumn the leafy 
rubies of newly-cut timber-lands, or the grand forms 
of old trees. 

“Beautiful! beautiful!’ exclaimed President 
Washington, in his journey to Haverhill in 1789, as 
his eye fell on the sparkling waters of the Merri- 
mack. “Haverhill is the pleasantest village I ever 
passed through.” 

In this pleasant old New England town there was 
born, in 1808, a poet, with whose ballads, we doubt 
not, most of our readers are acquainted. He is a 
descendant of an old Quaker family, which settled 
along the banks of the Merrimack when Haverhill 
was a frontier settlement, and the Indians burned 
its houses, and carried unhappy Hannah Dunstan 
into a long captivity. 

The Colonial Whittiers, refusing the protection of 
the garrison in these perilous times, relied upon just 
and kind treatment of the Indians for defence. 
They found their peace principles and their habit of 
dealing justly with all men, a more sure defence 
than muskets or stockades, The family used to hear 
the Indians at the windows on the still winter nights, 
and occasionally would see a red face and fierce 
eyes at the window-pane. But though their neigh- 
bors were murdered, and their property destroyed, 
the Quakers were never molested. 

The poet’s early home was an ample old farm- 
house in East Haverhill. As you may read about it 
in “Snow Bound,” it need not be described here. 
In recent years it has fallen somewhat into decay, 
though its grand old trees and primitive expression 
have been partially preserved. 

The poet, when quite young, was sent to school to 
a queer old pedagogue, who received pupils in a 
room in his own house. The teacher did not suc- 
ceed in governing his wife, however well he may 
have governed hisscholars. Like Oliver Goldsmith, 
who gave his pupils gingerbread and told them sto- 
ries, this easy-going man adopted the persuasive 
method of preserving order and imparting instruc- 
_ “Through the cracked and crazy wall 

Came the cradle-rock and squall, 
And the goodman’s voice at strife 
With his shrill and tipsy wife, 
Luring us by stories old, 

With a comic unction told, 

More than by the eloquence 

Of terse birchen arguments.” 

The young scholar had few books of poetry in his 
early years, but nature was to him a continual po- 
em. The warm grasp of friendship, the blue sky of 
spring, and the changing splendors of fall,—these 
were to him sources of poetic inspiration. He was 
a mere boy when he begun to express the glowing 
feelings of his soul in verse. 





One day, he ventured to send a poem, which he 
had copied in blue ink on some coarse paper, to an 


thrice, until the insect was effectually frightened | that morning, between the hours of twelve and five. | anti-slavery journal called the Free Press, published 
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in Newburyport. The editor of the paper, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, found the poem on the 
floor of his office, it having been tucked under 
the door by the postman. His first impulse was 
to throw the manuscript into the waste-basket; 
but being a conscientious man, he gave it a 
reading. He had not read far before he discov- 
ered in the lines evidence that they were written 
by a true poet, 





JOUN G. WHITTIER, 


The poem appeared in the Free Press. Other 
poems from the same writer came to the office, 
and they impressed Mr, Garrison so favorably 
that he made inquiries of the postman whence 
they came. He was told that they probably had 
been sent by a farmer’s son in East Haverhill. 

Mr. Garrison, thinking that he ought to en- 
courage so promising a writer, rode over to East 
Haverhill to call on his new contributor. He 
found him at work with his father on the farm. 
The young man acknowledged the authorship of 
the poems. The visit of the editor must have 
been a happy surprise to him, for appreciation 
is never more stimulating than in youth, 

Mr. Whittier—for such our readers will have 
recognized to be the poet’s name—began life as 
a teacher. He came to Boston when about 
twenty-one years of age, where he was employed 
editorially on the New England Weekly. Re- 
turning to Haverhill, he was elected to the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, and afterwards went to 
Philadelphia as editor of the Freeman. But his 
love of a quiet life led him again to the Merri- 
mack, and he settled in the rural town of Ames- 
bury, where the moral, political and pastoral 
poems, by which he is best known to the world, 
were mostly written. 

His home is a plain, neat house, in the most 
quiet part of the town, At a little distance the 
open country stretches in front of its windows. 
Near it stands a Quaker meeting-house, on the 
border of a grove of birch and pine, around 
which a shady road goes winding through the 
light, sandy soil. Not far behind it rolls the 
Merrimack through hill-slopes variegated with 
glossy birches, billowy oaks and dark clusters of 
laurels and pines. 

The poet’s home was, for many years, in 
charge of his maiden sister, Elizabeth H. Whit- 
tier, a woman of lovely character, who fully 
sympathized with her brother in his literary 
work, It is said that he was accustomed to sub- 
mit to her criticism the first copies of whatever 
he wrote. The old Quaker preachers, anti-slav- 
ery reformers, and many eminent writers, used 
to visit the Whittiers at this time, and enjoy the 
cosy hospitality of the sunny rooms. <A well- 
tilled garden blossomed without, household pets 
added to the charming simplicity within, and 
the wooded hills, which enclosed the homestead 
like a park, rolled away in the distance to the 
busy river that ran to the sea. 





Ml. WIITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE, 


The associations of Whittier’s poetry are al- 
most everywhere to be found in the county in 
which he lives. The Merrimack, which clasps 
many historic towns in its arm, on its bending 
way to the sea, is his river of song. 

Marblehead, perhaps the quaintest town in 
America, with its sea-worn rocks, and its light- 
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houses flaming at evening above the silvery la- 
goons of the ocean, is the scene of Skipper Ire- 
son’s punishment. Newburyport, where White- 
field’s coffin may still be seen,— 





“Under the church on Federal Street,”’ 
is the scene of ““The Preacher.” 

The curving beaches that sweep away from 
the old coast towns of Gloucester, Ipswich and 
Marblehead, arg accurately described in ‘‘The 
Tent on the Beach,” and in other poems. ‘The 
Shoemakers,’’ “The Huskers,” “The Drovers,” 
and “The Fishermen,” are subjects of poems 
that but picture familiar scenes in Amesbury and 
in the neighboring towns. 

Most of his historical ballads are associated 
with places which the old inhabitants point out 
to the stranger who visits Essex County, and the 
incidents of many of them were told at the farm- 
er’s firesides an hundred years ago. Like the 
brothers Grimns in Germany, the poet has collect- 
ed these old tales, and given them enduring 
fame by clothing them in the choicest language. 

Mr. Whittier wears the silver crown of seventy 
years. His poems are among the esthetic treas- 
ures of every intelligent family, as far as the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. They are recited in ev- 
ery school, and quoted from many a platform and 
pulpit. Their influences range widely, and al- 
ways for good. 





HIS HOME, 


It is indeed a blessed life that multiplies such 
influences among mankind! ‘‘His poetry,” says 
one of his old friends, ‘“‘burst from the heart 
with the fire and energy of the ancient prophet, 
but his noble simplicity of character is the de- 
light of us all.” 

———_ + —- —_ —— 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 
Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli, the chief adviser 
and minister of the Pope of Rome, died on No- 
vember 6th, at the age of seventy. 

Few public men of our day have been so long 
prominent before the world, or so often in the 
mouths of men. Pius IX has reigned as Pope 
for nearly thirty years; and during all that time 
Antonelli, though many years younger than his 
master, has been his most familiar counsellor 
and most trusted friend. 

Antonelli owed his eminence and fame to his 
own talents, and the energy with which he 
used them. His origin was a very humble one, 
for his father was a poor woodcutter, who earned 
his secant living in a village not very far from 
Rome. 

Sut the Catholic church has always been wise 
enough to encourage even the humblest of its 
members to aspire to its high places; and Anto- 
nelli, who succeeded in getting a good education, 
was remarked at a very early age for his vigor 
and ability. 

He became a priest, but did not long pursue 
that calling; and high as he rose in the councils 
of the Pope, he never became a bishop. Not 
long after the present Pope began to reign, he 
was made what is called a *‘cardinal deacon.”’ 
This rank did not entitle him to be a candidate 
for the Papal chair; it is given to those who have 
charge of the political rather than the religious 
affairs of the Roman Court. 

Antonelli, therefore, has always been more of 
a politician and statesman than an ecclesiastical 
dignitary. Leaving the offices of the church to 
others, he has busily devoted himself to diplo- 
macy and polities. 

Lord Palmerston long ago spoke of Antonelli 
as “the greatest of living statesmen;’ and this 
praise was not, perhaps, very excessive. For 
more than thirty years he was devoted to the 
political interests of the Pope, and the increase 
or defence of the power of the Catholic chureh. 

At first, he was inclined to be liberal, and to 
make of the States of the church, over which 
the Pope then ruled, a free ‘and constitutional 





kingdom. But when the revolution of 1848 
exme, and the Pope and his court was driven 
from Rome, and went into exile at Gacta, Anto- 
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nelli’s opinions, as well as those of Pope Pius, 
underwent a great change. 

The Pope was restored to Rome by the aid of 
French troops; and now the policy of his court, 
directed by Antonelli, became stern and des- 
potic. No freedom was left to the people of the 
Eternal City, and of those small States over 
which Pius reigned. This policy has been main- 
tained from that time down to the present. An- 
tonelli lived long enough to see the Pope de- 
prived of his little kingdom, his temporal power 
entirely taken from him, and to see the King of 
Italy take and occupy Rome as his capital. 

Antonelli is described as having been, in his 
later years, a “‘grim and lean old man,” with 
very remarkable large, fierce, burning black 
eyes, a long, sharp nose, a hard, firm, thin- 
lipped mouth, and a very sharp and resolute ex- 
pression of countenance. His complexion was 
sallow, and his face deeply indented with wrin- 
kles; his voice was sharp, quick and stern. 

He lived in a very lonely and gloomy palace 
on the Quirinal Hill, though he is said to have 
gained a considerable fortune, while the collec- 
tion of gems and jewels he has left behind him 
is said to be one of the most precious in the 
world. The Pope will look in vain, in his old 
age, for a friend and adviser at once so able, so 
faithful, and so untiring. 


-———— +o 


WIND AND RAIN. 

Oh, mournful winds of midnight, cease 

To breathe your low, prophetic sigh; 
Too clearly for my spirit’s peace 
1 see the mellow days decrease, 

And feel December drawing nigh. 
Fall silently, November rain, 

Nor take that wailing under-tone— 
Nor beat so loudly on the pane 
The sad, monotonous refrain 

Which tells me summer-time has flown. 
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THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 

Our method of electing a President and Vice- 

President of the United States is indirect. The 
people—or rather the different political parties 
each—choose a certain number of men called 
Electors, and these Electors choose the President 
and Vice-President. 
The number of Electors which each State is 
entitled to select, is the same as the number of 
Senators and Representatives which it sends to 
Congress. Delaware, with one Representative 
and two Senators has three Electors. New York, 
with thirty-three Representatives and two Sena- 
tors, chooses thirty-five Electors. 

It is not necessary that the Electors should be 
voted for by the people. The Constitution says 
that ‘“‘each State shall appoint’’ the Electors “‘in 
such manner as the Legislature thereof may di- 
rect.”” Before the war the Electors for South 
Carolina were always chosen directly by its Leg- 
islature, and this year, in order to save the ex- 
pense and trouble of a new election, the Colorado 
Legislature has done the same. But hereafter 
all the States will choose Presidential Electors 
by a popular vote. 

When it is ascertained who among the Elec- 
toral candidates have been chosen, notices are 
sent to them by the Governor of the State, and 
they are required by the laws of the United 
States to meet at the State capital on the first 
Wednesday in December for the purpose of vot- 
ing. Each State has the right to provide for 
filling vacancies, and most of the States have 
passed laws, allowing those Electors who assem- 
ble on the appointed day, to choose others when 
it is necessary to make their number complete. 

After meeting and organizing, the Electoral 
College of each State votes by ballot, first fora 
President, and next fora Vice-President. The 
members then make, sign and seal certificates of 
the result of their election. They make three such 
certificates, each a copy of the others. One of 
these they send by a messenger, appointed by 
themselves, to the President of the Senate at 
Washington. The messenger must carry the cer- 
tificate and deliver it either to the President of 
the Senate, or to the Secretary of State, before the 
first Wednesday in January. A copy is also to 
be mailed through the post-office to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. The third is to be delivered 
to the Judge of the district in which the Electors 
assemble. 

In case no copy of the Electoral vote of a State 
has been delivered to the President of the Senate 
on the first Wednesday of January, the Secretary 
of State must send a special messenger to the 
Judge, in whose hands the third copy has been 
placed, for the purpose of obtaining it. 

Congress is required to be in session on the 
second Wednesday in February, after a meeting 
of Electors; and on that day the President of the 
Senate opens and reads the Electoral votes of all 
the States, and declares who has been elected 

to the office of President, and who as Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States. There is now no 








law regulating the manner in which this cere- 





mony shall be performed. There was a joint 
rule of the Senate and the House on this subject, 
but it has been repealed. 
The term of office of the President is four 
years. As Gen. Grant was installed on the 4th 
of March, 1873, his term ends on the 4th of 
March, 1877, which isa Sunday. The new Pres- 
ident will be installed on the 5th, and for the in- 
tervening day the President of the Senate will 
be President of the United States. Mr. Ferry, 
of Michigan, now presides over the Senate, but 
his term will expire as Senator on the 4th of 
March. The Senate can, however, elect another 
presiding officer, who would become the chief 
magistrate of the nation for one day. 
Experience has shown that some important 
changes are needed in the Constitution and laws 
relating to elections to the Presidency. There 
have been elections where the peace of the 
country has seemed to be in peril, because the 
present mode was too indefinite, and gives too 
great a chance for defeating the will of the peo- 
ple. It seems probable that amendments will 
be made in the whole system before another 
election takes place. 
+o 

THANKSGIVING. 
This number of the Companion appears on 
the day chosen by the President and most of the 
governors of the States for the annual Thanks- 
giving. The pleasant festivity, which used to 
be celebrated only in New England, has become 
a national holiday; and everywhere throughout 
the country the people will meet in family gath- 
erings, thus making devout acknowledgments for 
the blessings of the year. 
With what pleasure is this day looked forward 
to, especially by those whom the opportunities 
and destinies of life have drifted far away from 
home, and who now return for a brief merry- 
making among the dear familiar scenes of earlier 
days! The young and old gather together, and 
it is hard to tell whether the boys and girls, 
with their feasting, and skating, and boisterous 
games, are happier than the more sedate elders, 
who see their descendants once more gathered 
about them. 
It is well to enjoy the hearty dinner, with the 
huge roast turkey and mince pies; it is well to 
refresh the heart with loving greetings, with 
fond interchange of affection; but it is also well 
for those who are in plenty to remember the 
poor on this festal day, and to give, out of their 
abundance, somewhat of their happiness to 
those who are less favored than themselves. 
Above all, it is the time when all hearts should 
be filled with praise to God for his bountiful 
goodness to all His creatures. To forget Him 
on this day is ingratitude indeed. 


+> 
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OLD BOSTON HOSPITALITY. 
The hospitality of the people of Boston, and their 
fondness for stately ceremonies on public occasions, 
date from the early settlement of the town. Eigh- 
teen months after Gov. Winthrop had landed in the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay, he was joined by his 
wife Margaret; “a woman of singular virtue,” he 
records in his journal at her death, “prudence, mod- 
esty and piety.”” The occasion of their reunion is 
mentioned in his diary, and a picture is sketched for 
us, which exhibits the little town of Boston as not 
very different in certain parts from the large city 
into which it has grown. The governor writes: 
“November 4, 1621.—The governor, his wife and 
children, went on shore, with Mr. Pierce, in his 
ship’s boat. The ship gave them six or seven pieces 
(guns]. At their landing, the captains, with their 
companies in arms, entertained them with a guard, 
and divers volleys of shot, and three drakes [small 
pieces of artillery]; and divers of the assistants and 
most of the people of the near plantations, came to 
welcome them, and brought and sent, for divers 
days, great store of provisions, as fat hogs, kids, 
venison, poultry, geese, partridges, etc., so as tho 
like joy and manifestation of love had never been 
seen in New England. It was a great marvel that 
so much people and such store of provisions could 
be gathered together at so few hours’ warning.” 

The governor was not averse to such formality and 
ceremony, holding, as did the other gentlemen of 
the colony, that divisions of rank and etiquette were 
to be observed. He was attended by four sergeants 
bearing halbrids, when he went to court or to meet- 
ing on Sunday. Once, in an exciting election, when 
he was chosen governor, ten of the official sergeants 
refused to attend him, they being of opposite poli- 
tics, and he was obliged to use ten of his men ser- 
vants as halberdiers. 








en 
A CANDID MAN. 

A fair-minded man will not permit his preju- 
dices or his personal antipathies to cloud his 
judgment. John Leyden, the Oriental scholar, 
was a violent man, and had quarreled with the 
poet Campbell. 

But when Scott repeated to the irritable but 
candid scholar Campbell’s poem of ‘“Hohenlin- 
den,” he said, “Dash it, man! Tell the fellow ! 





hate him, but, dash him! he has written the fin- 
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est verses that have been published these fifty | wife of the General, did this in the times of the 

years.” | Revolution. 

. “] did mine errand,” says Scott, “as faithfully | She was in camp, at Morristown, N. J., when the 
one of Homer’s messengers, and had for an | ®™™Y went into winter quarters. The Jersey ladies 

* 3 : te : | wished to show her proper respect, and called on 

answer, “Tell Ley den that I detest him, but *) her arrayed in elegant dresses and rich embroideries. 

know the value of his critical approbation.’ To their surprise, they found herin a plain, cheap 
dress, with a check apron, knitting diligently. 

Mrs. Washington received them with courtesy, 

and, leading the conversation up to timely topics, 


a) 


READING BY SENTENCES, 


cident would have been pleased with less prudence 
and more display of affection. 


Acouple belonging to one of the coast towns of 
Fife, who had been buta few months married, re- 
cently took advantage of the railway to Edinburgh 
to see the ceremonial at the laying of a foundation 
stone. The young wife proposed staying a few days 
with her friends in Edinburgh, but it was necessary 
that her husband should proceed homeward by the 
boat on Saturday morning. 


remarked that he ‘‘doutit the boat wad be sae heavy 


To try the strength of his helpmate’s affection, he | 
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PRANG’S ILLUMINATED 
‘Christmas aud New Year Cards! 


| These beautiful cards, which are issued in a great vari- 
ety of styles and designs, are growing in public favor from 

| year to year, in Europe as well as in America. 

For sale by all Stationers and Booksellers, 


Children, in beginning to read, always read by | 
letters, spelling out each letter before they pro- | 
nounce the word. Itisaslow and painful process, 
put gradually they outgrow it, and learn to recog- 
nize each word without thinking of the letters com- 
posing it. Few readers ever get beyond this point. 
They note every word in a sentence, as children no- | 
tice letters. If one could only train his eye and | 
mind to take in whole sentences at a glance, as all 
are trained to take in words, reading would be rapid 
work, and large books could be finished at a sitting. | 

Great readers, like Lord Macaulay, have this won- | 
derful gift. He got through a page while others | 
were still in ihe first sentence. He disposed of a | 
chapter while others were busy with the first page’ | 
This, in connection with his wonderful memory, ex- | 
plains the marvellous range of his knowledge, for he 
could finish a half-dozen books sooner than most 
people could finish one. What he read, his memory 
retained. 

It is possible that the faculty of reading by sen- 
tences could be cultivated by resolute effort, and it 
would be worth all the toil spent in acquiring it. 
Others have possessed the art besides Lord Macau- 
lay, though few in equal measure. 

Robert Houdin, the French conjurer, trained him- 
self and his son to such a quickness of eye that they 
could discriminate dozens of different objects seen 
merely at a glance. Passing by a toy-shop in a 
street of Paris, father and son would try which could 
remember and name the greatest number of toys 
displayed in the window. While walking slowly by 
a bookseller’s, each would vie with the other in 
naming the greatest number of titles of books. 
What a conjurer could do with his eyes for the sake 
of performing tricks, scholars might do with their 
eyes, if they would endure the pains and penalties 
of training. 











ANECDOTES OF DR. PARR, 

Dr. Samuel Parr was a frank, eccentric English- 
man, noted for his great learning. Some one asked 
him whom he considered the first Greek scholar in 
Europe. “The first Grecian scholar living,” ans- 
wered Dr. Parr, “is Porson; the third is Dr. Burney ; 
—I leave you to guess who is the second.” 

During the trial}of Warren Hastings, impeached 
for crimes committed while governor of India, Dr. | 
Parr was once in company with Burke, Fox, and 
Sheridan, the three managers of the impeachment. | 
The three memorable speeches—every school-boy 
has declaimed parts of them—had just been deliv- | 
ered by these great orators in support of the charges. | 
Dr. Parr gave his opinion of the speeches of Fox | 
and Sheridan, mixing censure with praise, but said 
nothing of Burke’s speech. Burke paced the room 
for some time, in evident expectation of hearing | 
from his learned friend; but Dr. Parr remained si- 
lent. At last, Burke, who was somewhat vain, said,— 

“You have made an able comment on the speech- | 
esof my two friends, with acute, judicious and elo- 
quent impartiality; but as you say nothing upon my | 








speech on the subject, I conclude you are too deli- | 
cate to meet me with mere praise, and that you 
could not discover any faults in it.” 

“Nog so, Edmund,” replied the doctor. “Your | 
speech was oppressed by epithet, dislocated by pa- 
tenthesis and debilitated by amplification.” 

The criticism, though expressed in the peculiar 
style of the day, known as Johnsonese, was correct, 
and set forth the faults of Burke’s great speech. , 


—_—_——_+oo——__— 
AULD IRELAND. 

An Irish dramatist, describing “Auld Ireland,” 
about 1760, says that the milkmaid always sung her 
Irish melodies while milking. If she stopped, the 
cow resented the silence by kicking the pail over. 
A good-looking cow was always saluted with, “A 
fine cow, God bless it!” The great pride of a peas- 
ant on a Sunday was to have three or four waist- 
coats on him, while his boots were pieces of an old 
felt hat tied about his ankles. 

At the “big house,’’ as the mansion of “the 
squire’s” or “my lord’s’” was called, there lived a 
Piper, a privileged fool or jester, and a running 
footman. This last was an important character, for | 
he carried messages, letters, and when his master | 
went on a journey, he ran before and notified the | 
inn-keeper that the great man was coming. | 
“One of them,” says the writer referred to, “I | 
Particularly remember; his dress, a white jacket, 
blue silk sash around his waist, light black velvet 
cap, with a silver tassel on the crown, round his 
neck a frill with a ribbon, and in his hand a staff | 
about seven feet high, with asilvertop. He looked | 
80 agile, and seemed all air, like a mercury. He | 
never minded roads, but took the short cut, and, by | 
the help of his pole, absolutely seemed to fly over | 
hedge, ditch, and small river.” 





Sa ae ee 
TIMELY REBUKE. 

It would be of great service to the country in 
these pinching times, if ladies in wealthy and culti- 
vated circles, would set the example of simplicity in 
dress. They could easily create a reform which 
would bring great relief to many homes, gloomy 
With fears of bankruptcy. Mrs. Washington, the 


touched on the war, and the financial embarrass- 
ments of the country. She said it was the duty of 
ladies in the higher circles to set the example to 
others of self-denial, and especially economy in 
dress, The ladies learned a lesson which they never 
forgot, and spent many happy hours with her after- 
wards. 





“COMPANION” SENT FREE. 

We will send the COMPANION free to January 1, 
1877, to all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December. 

If you wish for Circulars and extra copies of the 
COMPANION to aid you in obtaining new names, we 
will forward them,—only you must send ten cents in 
payment, and for postage. 





WEBSTER AS AN ORATOR, 
A writer in the American Law Review, who often 
heard Daniel Webster at Faneuil Hall, in his palmi- 


| est days, gives this description of his power as an 


orator: 


I have seen him when every nerve was quivering 
with excitement, when his gestures were most vio- 
lent, when he was shouting at the top of his clarion 
voice, when the lightnings of passion were playing 
across his dark face as upon a thunder-cloud. 

I marked the terrible effect when, after repeated 
assaults—each more damaging than the preceding— 
upon the position of an opponent, he launched with 
superhuman strength the thunderbolt that sped 
straight to its mark, and demolished all before it. 
The air seemed filled with the reverberations of the 
deep-mouthed thunder. 

Ina speech which he delivered in Boston shortly 
after “nullification” times, I remember his referring 
to Hayne’s speaking of “one Nathan Dane.” Mr. 
Webster always considered Dane as the author of 
the celebrated North-western Ordinance, by which 
jes large territory was consecrated forever to free- 

om. 

He exclaimed, very scornfully, “Mr. Hayne calls 
him one Nathan Dane! I tell you, fellow-citizens, 


| that, as the author of the North-western Ordinance, 


Nathan Dane’s name is as immortal as if it were 
written on yonder firmament, blazing forever be- 
tween Orion and Pleiades.” 

It is impossible to give an idea of the effect which 
Webster’s delivery of these words produced. Throw- 
ing back his head, raising his face towards the 
heavens, lifting both arms in front of him, and 
pointir g upwards to the overar thing sky, sc magnif- 
icent was his attitude, and so thrilling the tones of 
his voice, that we almost seemed to see the starry 
characters shining in eternal lustre upon the firma- 
ment. The effect was sublime. I have never seen 
it equalled upon the stage, not even by the greatest 
actor. 
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A DAUGHTER WORTH HAVING. 
A year or two ago, the well-known bankers of 
New York, Duncan, Sherman & Co., failed. But 
one member of the firm, Mr. William Butler Dun- 





| can, found out that he was not wholly ruined, for he 


possessed a treasure in his daughter. The story, 
which shows that even a fashionable girl may turn 


| out a daughter worth having, is thus told: 


For two or three years, during the summer months, 
drivers and equestrians on the public thoroughfares 
of Staten Island have met a young lady equestrian, 
accompanied by an orderly, whose elegant tigure 
and superb horsemanship elicited general admira- 
tion. She had had everything from infancy that 
heart could wish, and was supposed by those who 
knew nothing to the contrary to be a gay butterfly 
of fashion. 

But soon after the suspension of her father’s firm, 
unbeknown to her family, she undertook the trans- 
lation of a work which was attracting not a little at- 
tention in Germany. Secretly she kept at her task, 
night and day. When it was completed, she went 
alone to the largest publishers in the city, submitted 
her manuscript for inspection, and a few days later 
made a contract for the publication of the volume. 

When the first copy was printed she placed it in 
her father’s hands, and telling him what she had 
done, expressed the hope that she could contribute 
something towards relieving his financial troubles, 
The translation has proved a decideg success. It 
has met with a large sale, and the royalty already 
paid to the devoted daughter has amounted to a 
considerable sum. 
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A DOUBLE SABBATH. 


Rev. Dr. Field, editor of the Evangelist, tells how 
he once kept a double Sabbath: 


You know that, in crossing the Pacific, it becomes 
necessary to alter the reckoning of the days to con- 
form to that of the Eastern or Western Hemisphere, 
according as a ship is sailing in one direction or the 
other. In going to Japan, when the 180th degree of 
longitude is reached (which is just half way around 
the world from the royal observatory at Greenwich, 
England, from which longitude is reckoned), a day 
is dropped, and in returning one is added. 

We crossed that meridian on the 8th inst., and so 
two days were put down in the ship’s calendar as 
the 8th of June. Now, as it happened that this was 
Sunday, we had two Sabbaths succeeding each 
other,—one of which was the Sabbath in Japan and 
in all Asia, andthe other the Sabbath in America 
and in Europe. 

Some of our ship’s company were puzzled to know 
which to keep; but I did not think it would do me 
any harm to keep them both, and shall always re- 
member with pleasure this double Sabbath on the 
sea. 

+ o—__——_ 


A SCOTCHMAN’S PRUDENCE, 
A Scotchinan’s prudence is proverbial, and few 
situations are so trying as to disturb his “cannie” 
nature. But we doubt uot that the hero of this in- 


laden that they wad a’ gang to the bottom.” 
“Dae ye think sae?” responded his affectionate 
artner. “Then, John Anderson, ye had better | 
eave the key o’ the house wi’ me.” 


XN. B. These cards are copyrighted, and all infringe- 
ments will be prosecuted! 


("Illustrated Catalogues of our other publica~ 
tions, all of which are admirably well suited for 
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ANECDOTE OF GEORGE PEABODY. 
The late George Peabody, though he made large | 
gifts to benevolent objects, looked closely after the 
pence. Like most men, he hated nothing more than | — 
the notion of being taken in, and he was a sharp | 
trickster who could “do” the London banker. 


will be mailed free to any address on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 


On ont occasion when travelling in Ireland he was | 
greatly annoyed at what seemed an extortionate de- 
mand on the part of a car driver, and he accordingly 
resented the attempt at imposition by giving the | 
man his bare legal fare. After looking at the coin | 
fora few seconds, Pat began to laugh. “Bedad,”’ | 
says he, “‘they may call you Mr. Paybody, but I call 
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AN HYPERBOLE, 


An eccentric minister, troubled by a sleepy con- 
gregation, once uttered this indirect reproof: 


He said, in expounding, “All the world went out 
to be taxed,” etc.; “this is a figure of speech called 
by the learned an hyperbole, a sort of exaggerated 
statement.”’? Then, by way of application, he ad- 
ded, “If I said you were all asleep, it would be an 
hyperbole, for not more than half of you are in that 
condition.” 


Or sample sent on receipt of 3c stamp. 
CORNELL & SHELTON, 
PY. O. Box 1877, Birmingham, Conn. 


“JUST THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT | 
For Your Girls and Boys, 


Earnest Markman’s Travel-Stories : 


The Roamer Family 
AND 


The Lively Family. 
Two Books bound in One---200 Pages. 
CHRISTMAS EDITION. 


Stiff Cover---Handsomely Engraved---in 
Colors. 

These books have had enthusiastic com- 
mendation from both parents and youth, 
and are just the kind to be received with 
rreat favor among girls and boys from ten or 
welve to sixteen years of age. 
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The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
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We call your attention to our Illustrated Premi- 
um List, in which you will find a varied assortment of 
useful articles, from which to select your 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


In order that there may be no delay, we would advise 
you to make your selection and send us the order at once. 
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cast and malleable iron skates. Send for Circular, 
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(Mention the Companion.) 
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MAGIC LANTERNS sizes and prices. Victures il- 
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AGENTS WANTED for the STORY of 


CHARLEY ROSS. 


Written by his Father. 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 
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boiler and lamp are made of brass, It has considerable 
power, and can be made to run toy machinery, 
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GET THE BEST! 
Young America Presses are the best 
Presses from $2 to $175. The Centen- 
nial! Just the Press for Boys! $2. 
Complete printing-office, $5. Before 
we You buy, send 8c stamp for new comp, 
ll. Catalogue to D. W. WATSON, 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 


Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with 
40 your name on them all for only Wets. Write for 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
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In ordering, say “Special Offer.” 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 
While blown leaves whirl through the dying dusk, 
While the long chill breezes moan, 
Here in the fire-lighted room I hearken, 
Alone, and yet not alone! 


For just at my feet this rnddy flame 
That the russet log unfurls, 

Brightens the shadows, fitfully gilding 
A glimmer of phantom curls! 


And the child who made of my songful life 
Such a silence, when she went, 
Is watching now, from the dreamy dimness, 
And I am well content! 
I know the scorn that would comment this, 
My faith in her presence here. 
0 ye of the world and its skeptic murmurs, 
Doubt on—but I shall not fear! 
My heart still holds its unshaken trust, 
And the world is not sad for me! 
Your vision is of the earth and earthy; 
My spirit hath eyes to see. 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 
ane ~o 
For the Companion, 


CURED. 


He who made the mind is the mind’s best phy- 
sician. No human helper can in any way so 
successfully minister to a mind diseased, as by 
winning its thoughts to dwell on Him in the re- 
pose of faith. 

Some years ago, a young French nobleman, a 
friend of the Emperor Napoleon III, became af- 
fected by that mild form of insanity known as 
“melancholy.”’ No one, not even the medical 
experts, could find out what ailed him, though 
the inference seemed to be that he was troubled 
by some mental burden which he would not con- 
fess. 

He was rational, with the sole exception of this 
unhealthy, brooding habit of mind; but this alone 
was sufficient to make him strange, and isolate 
him from all interest in passing things. His rel- 
atives grew more and more concerned about him, 
and finally, despairing of his cure at home, they 
procured letters from the Emperor, and sent him 
over to Loudon to the care of the famous physi- 
cian, Dr. Forbes Winslow. 

The great doctor soon divined his patient’s 
ease, and managed his examination with such 

act and gentleness that he succeeded in getting 
at his secret. 

“You are right, doctor,”’ said the young man, 
as if the confession cost him a strong effort. “It 
is religious anxiety that troubles me. I was ed- 
ucated in infidelity. My father and grandfather 
before me were infidels. But for the last three 
years these words have haunted me day and 
night,—‘Eternity, and where shall I spend it? 
They follow me like a horrible spell. 
shake it off. What shall I do?” 

There was a moment's pause, and then Dr. 
Winslow said, solemnly, ‘Sir, you have come to 
the wrong physician. J cannot help you. 

The young man sprang to his feet. - ‘‘Doctor, 
do you mean to tell me there is no hope?” he 
said. ‘Is there no release 
thought that chases me? 


I cannot 


from this terrible 
When I wake and 
when I sleep I hear the voice,—‘Eternity, eterni- 
ty! Where shall I spend it? 
you can give me no help!” 


And you tell me 


“Calm yourself,” replied the good physician, 
for he had not yet said his final word. ‘For 
many years,’ he continued, “I was an infidel 
myself, but lam a happier man now. My cure 
was faith in Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God.” 

The young nobleman looked earnestly in the 
doctor’s eyes. “Do you believe, then, in Jesus 
Christ, and that he can help my case?” 

“LT do believe,” said Dr. Winslow. “It was He 
who brought me out of trouble such as yours; 
and now [am well assured where I shall spend 
my eternity. le is the physician you want.” 

The doctor then read the filty-third chapter of 
Isaiah,—‘*‘He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, He was bruised for our iniquities, The 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and 
by his stripes we are healed,’ and afterwards he 
knelt with his patient and prayed. 

The young nobleman’s confidence in his ad- 
viser had made him teachable; prayer softened 
his heart and brought him light, and faith in 
Christ lifted him into the peace of God. 


ee a 
SPURGEON BREAKING WINDOWS. 

The great London preacher, Charles Spurgeon, 
has appeared in many characters, and excellent 
ones, too, but even his enemies never thought he 
would exhibit himself as a window - breaker. 
He has done so, however, in a public address, 
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in which he spoke of the bad air in churches. 
Said the preacher: 


To all sextons I would give this wrinkle—open 
your windows often. I often preach in country 
chapels where people get packed like herrings in 
a barrel—(laughter)—and I have tried to get the 
windows opened, but they wouldn’t, for they 
never had been opened. I went into one of these 
places once, and it was so close and hot that I 
asked every gentleman near a window to smash a 
pane ortwo. There was soon a very grand smash, 
but then the beautiful fresh air streamed in. 
paid the bill afterwards like an honest man; 
but it was much better to do than bear the cru- 
elty of preaching in such an atmosphere, or 
forcing people to listen when they are disposed 
to sleep. 
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AN OLD MAN’S SPEECH. 





The eloquence of persuasion often affects us 
strongly in the silent suffering of those who 
have sinned under great temptation; but who 
can read the spoken sadness of the aged pyis- 
oner here named without feeling the same pity 
which his plea excited in the breasts of his hear- 
ers? The Elkton (Ky.) Witness tells the story. 


Not long since we had quite a touching scene 
in our court-house. Old John Garner, an old, 
gray-headed man, was arraigned for the crime 
of grand larceny,—horse stealing. He pleaded 
guilty, and presented himself to the jury ina 
brief and touching address. He said: 

*‘Gentlemen of the Jury: Iam an old man, and 
my race is nearly run, This is the first time in 
my life I have ever been before a jury. I have 
never even been a witness in a magistrate’s 
court. I was born in 1816, and have been a 
hard-working and honest man all my life until 
now. 

“Lam astranger to every man in this house, 
except His Honor who sits on that bench. He 
has known me for nine years, and he will tell 
you | have been an honest man and a good cit- 
izen. This jury looks like a set of honest and 
intelligent men, and I wish you to deal with me 
the best you can. I read in the paper that the 
prison at Frankfort is an awful place,—that it is 
so crowded that one can scarcely live there. 
From the accounts of that place I suppose I could 
not live there long. You see] am old and fee- 
ble, and I ask you to do the best you can for me. 

“Gentlemen, if I could have got work I could 
have supported my family, and not been here. 
But I want to tell you—I am a very poor man, 
and have to work to live. Well, last year the 
times were very hard indeed, and I could not get 
work much of my time. I ama mechanic, and 
I went to Clarksville, Fairview, and many other 
places, but I could not get any work. ‘The times 
were very hard, as you all know, and but few 
men had money to pay for labor. I travelled 
around till I spent all that I had but a bed anda 
chair. Iwas tired and out of heart, and my fam- 
ily suffering for food and clothing. 

“T heard then that I could get work in North 
Logan, and I sold my kit of tools to get my 
family up there. I paid $75 for my tools in 
Louisville, and had to sell them low. After 
paying for moving, I had $15 left. I got a place 
for my family for a little while, and started 
again for work. I tried hard to find it, but 
could not. I went back to my family broken 
down in spirit, thinking I would have to starve 
or beg. Gentlemen, my little boy, about six 
years old, got in my lap and put his little arms 
around my neck, and asked me if the good Lord 
would let us starve, I love my family as well as 
any man, and could not think of their starving.” 

The prisoner became overwhelmed with emo- 
tion, and, pausing a few moments, he pleaded 
for as light a verdict as the jury could give him. 
The occasion was exceedingly solemn. The 
prisoner told his story without reservation, Age 
and care had whitened his locks and furrowed 
his brow. He had seen better days, but he was 
now a broken reed, The jury, the attorneys, 
the judge and the spectators were touched by 
the homely recital of the suppliant prisoner. 
The jury gave him two years in the penitentiary, 
and the judge, jury and lawyers then signed a 
petition to the governor for his pardon. 
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THE YOUNG CHAIR-MAKERS. 

A gentleman hearing one remark on the ‘‘good 
luck”’ of certain boys in obtaining places, replied 
that it was not “luck” that gave a boy his rise 
in life, but something else; and then he told the 
following story: 


My father was a chair manufacturer. He had 
a very large establishment, and employed many 
workmen and boys. He used to pay them ac- 
cording to their work,—that is, the number of 
chairs each made was counted at the end of the 
week. The chairs were then tried or tested to 
see if they were well made. If the chair 
‘passed,’ or came up to the regulation, then the 
man or boy was paid for it. 

In our employ were two boys whose names I 
well remember,—Rufus Loundes and Henry 
Mallin. Both worked very well, and hardly 
ever had a chair fail. . 

One day, father wished to select an under-su- 
perintendent for the boys’ department. 

“Now,” thought father, ‘‘I desire an honest, 
conscientious boy.” 

And how do you think he went about finding 
one? He assembled all the boys in a large room, 
and told them that, until further notice, no test 
woul’ be required; each boy should make his 
chairs, and at the end of the week obtain his pay 
according to the number made. 

“Now,” thought father, “*l shall discover what 
boys make their chairs well simply for pay. and 
what ones do their work for conscience’ sake.”’ 

Father was as good as his word. He found 
that far more chairs were made than usual, but 








he paid each boy in full; yet he carefully marked 
tle chairs, and had those of each boy placed by 
themselves. At the end of three weeks they 
were all examined. 

It was discovered that all the chairs of Rufus 
Loundes were as good as before; on the average 
he had not made a larger number, but they were 
just as strong as ever. Half of Henry Mallin’s 
chairs broke down at the first trial, and those of 
the other boys were more or less defective. 
“Ah,” said father, ‘‘Rufus is my man.’’ He be- 
came under-superintendent, then superintend- 
ent, and afterwards a partner.—/S, S. Visitor. 


Doing right when there is no one to watch you 
but your own conscience is the kind of self- 
respect that wins the respect and confidence of 
others, and the smile of God. 
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BE LOVING AT HOME. 


We vex our own 
With look and tone 
We may never look back again, 
We have careful words for the stranger, 
And smiles for the transient guest, 
But oft for our own 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah, lips with the curse impatient! 
Ah, brow, with the look of scorn! 
*T were a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
‘To undo the work of the morn. 
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THE BOY WHO KEPT OUT WELL- 
INGTON. 

Our readers are doubtless familiar with several 
anecdotes illustrating the faithfulness of senti- 
nels. The Christian Weekly tells one which 
thus sets forth the brave style in which a boy 
obeyed the orders of his master: 


An English farmer was one day at work in his 
fields, when he saw a — of huntsmen riding 
about his farm. He had one field that he was 
especially anxious that they should not ride over, 
as the crop was in a condition to be badly injured 
by the tramp of horses. 

So he dispatched one of his workmen to the 
field, telling him to shut the gate, and then keep 
watch over it, and on no account to suffer it to 
be opened. ‘The boy went as he was bidden, but 
was scarcely at his post before the hunters came 
up, peremptorily ordering the gate to be opened. 

"This the boy declined to do, stating the orders 
he had received, and his determination not to 
disobey them, ‘Threats and bribes were offered, 
alike in vain, One after another came forward 
as spokesman, but all with the same result. The 
boy remained immovable in the determination 
not to open the gate. 

After a while, one of noble presence advanced, 
and said, in commanding tones,— 

*“My boy, do you know me? I am the Duke 
of Wellington; one not accustomed to be diso- 
beyed; and [command you to open that gate, 
that I and my friends may pass through.” 

The boy lifted his hat and stood uncovered 
before the man whom all England delighted to 
honor, and answered firmly,— 

“Tam sure the Duke of Wellington would not 
wish me to disobey orders. I must keep this 
gate shut, nor suffer any one to pass but by my 
master’s express permission.”’ 

Greatly pleased, the sturdy old warrior lifted 
his own hat and said,— 

“T honor the man or boy who can be neither 
bribed nor frightened into doing wrong. With 
an army of such soldiers, I could not only con- 

uer the French, but the world;’’ and the old 

uke put spurs to his horse and galloped away, 
while the boy ran off to his work, shouting at 
the top of his voice,— 

“Hurrah, hurrah! I’ve done what Napoleon 
couldn't do,—I’ve kept out the Duke of Welling- 


ton! 
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FOLLOWING A WHALE TO THE 
BOTTOM, 


Capt. Parker, of the American whaler West 
Wind, had a most perilous adventure during a 
chase after a whale, and descended nearer the 
bottom of the ocean than any man who has as- 
cended alive. From the Times, of Cleaveland, 
we condense the story: 


Capt. Parker was out from his ship with a 
boat’s crew, chasing a whale. Having fastened 
his harpoon to the creature, it dove as usual, 
and the line, coiled in the bows of the boat, ran 
out with such rapidity as to cause the smoke to 
rise from the wood-work of the boat. 

The captain, in throwing water upon it, was, 
by an unlucky lurch, canted from his position. 
Naturally he threw out his left hand to prevent 
himself from falling. In doing this he placed it 
so that the rope coiled around his left wrist. He 
was overboard and out of sight in an instant. 

He was conscious while rushing down, head 
foremost. It appeared as though his arm would 
be torn from the socket, so great was the resis- 
tance of the water. During these awful mo- 
ments he knew his perilous situation, and that 
his only chance for life was to cut the line. 

But how could he do this? He could not move 
his right arm from his side, so closely was it 
pressed by the force of the water. The pressure 
on his brains grew more terrible, and a roaring 
as of thunder sounded in his ears. 

He opened his eyes for an instant, and it 
seemed as though a stream of fire was passing 
before them. The captain was cool and coura- 
geous. He struggled to reach the knife which 
he wore in his belt. He feit that he was grow- 
ing weaker every instant. 

The line, providentially, slackened for a sec- 
ond; he reached his knife, and, as quick as 
thought itself, as the rope became taut again, 
the keen edge of the blade was upon it, and by 
a desperate effort of his arm it was severed. He 


was freed. Then commenced his ascent, caused 
by the natural buoyancy of the human body. 

After this he only remembered a feeling of 
suffocation, a gurgling spasm, and all was over 
until he awoke to an agonizing pain of reviving 
consciousness in the arms of his boat’s crew. 

Truly this was one of the most remarkable 
escapes from death on record. 


—_—OO—— 
FIGHT WITH A LEOPARD. 


The leopard is the most beautiful and by no 
means the least fierce and dangerous of all the 
tiger’s smaller cousins. This adventure, related 
in Anderson’s “Notes of Travel in South Africa,” 
shows that an encounter with the terrible spotted 
cat is no trifle. 


Mr. Schmidt, a Dutch missionary, had gone 
out with a party of Hottentots to another Mora- 
vian station to hunt some hyenas, which had 
been very destructive to their flocks, and, in com- 
pany with one of the men, entered a thicket in 
pursuit of a beast they had wounded. Instead 
of the hyena, however, the dogs started a leop- 
ard, which instantly sprang on the Hottentot 
and bore him to the ground. 

Mr. Schmidt instantly ran forward to the aid 
of the man, with his gun cocked; but before he 
could get an opportunity of firing, the animal 
left the Hottentot and flew with fury at himself. 
In the scuffle he dropped the gun, but luckily 
fell above the leopard with his knee on its stom- 
ach. 

The animal seized him by the left arm with its 
jaws, and kept striking him with its paws, and 
tearing his clothes in tatters from his breast. 
Schmidt, however, being a powerful man, suc- 
ceeded, after receiving another severe bite or 
two, in seizing the leopard by the throat with 
his right hand, and held it down, in spite of its 
desperate struggles, for a few minutes. His 
strength was on the point of giving way, when a 
Hottentot on the outside of the jungle, who heard 
his cries, came to the rescue, and shot the fero- 
cious beast through the heart, so that its death 
was instantaneous. 

Had any life been left, its dying struggles 
might have proved fatal to Mr. Schmidt. As it 
was, he was so terribly lacerated that for several 
weeks his life was in the greatest danger. The 
Hottentot who was first attacked was less se- 
verely wounded, but his face was so much torn 
by the enemy’s talons that his eyes were filled 
with blood, and he was unable to render any aid 
to the missionary who had so generously come 
to his aid. 


+> 
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A PICTURE OF FOX. 

A story about a person, if it be true, is a pict- 
ure of that person. The Earl of Albemarle, in a 
volume of reminiscences, entitled ‘Fifty Years 
of my Life,” tells a story which is a very pretty 
picture of the great English orator and states- 
man, Charles James Fox. When the Earl was a 
boy of nine years old, his father and mother 
spent several days at St. Anne’s Hill, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Fox. The statesman was suffering 
from dropsy, his legs being so swollen that he 
could not walk. He wheeled himself about in 
what was called a ‘‘Merlin chair.”” In the morn- 
ing he occupied himself with business and liter- 
ature. But at one o’clock, the children’s dinner- 
hour, he laid these aside, and became a boy. 
The Earl says: 

We used to assemble in the dining-room. Fox 
was wheeled in at the same moment for his daily 
basin of soup. That meal despatched, he was 
for the rest of the day the exclusive property of 
us children, and we all adjourned to the garden 
for our game at trap-ball. All was now noise 
and merriment. 

Our host, the youngest amongst us, laughed, 
clapped, and chatted the whole time. As he 
could not walk, he of course had the innings, we 
the bowling and fagging out. With what glee 
would he send the ball into the bushes, in order 
to add to his score, and how shamelessly would 
he wrangle with us whenever we fairly bowled 
him out! 





SEE TO YOUR READING. 

A writer in Scribner’s Magazine, in advising 
as to the class of books which should be read or 
avoided, illustrates the saying of the apostle, 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners:” 


There is a large class of readers who should 
be very careful about what they read, namely, 
readers who are also writers. We have heard 
of a man who deciared that he never read any- 
thing but the very best literature—except the 
very worst. There is no safety in extremes, as 
the man said who stood in the middle of the 
burning bridge. Fora writer, nothing is so dan- 
gerous as to be intimate with mediocrity. 

Milton himself would not have had such an 
excellent “literary style,” if he had not read 
some very good poetry written before his day. 

We have heard an artist say, in looking over 
the sketches of Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
that it seemed possible to do that; there was a 
simplicity, an ease in the work, which gave en- 
couragement and hope, as well as inspiration. 
The workmanship of other great, though inferior 
masters, seemed more unattainable. 

The same thing is true in literature. It is not 
mere conceit that makes the young writer feel, 
when he reads Shakespeare, and Dante, and 
Milton, and Wordsworth, that here is something 
that he can do. The time will come when his 


limitations will close down upon him; but his 
flight has been farther and higher by reason of 
daring, yet reverent sense of wastery and com- 





panionship. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 
Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way 
Tocarry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
O, how the wind does blow! 
Tt stings the toes 
And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play. 
Hear the bells ring, 
“Ting-a-ling-ling!”’ 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 
Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray! 
Spring over the ground 
Like a hunting-hound! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day. 
Over the river and through the wood, 
And straight through the barn-yard gate, 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow,— 
It is so hard to wait! 
Over the river and through the wood— 
Now grandmother’s cap Ispy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie! 
te 
For the Companion. 


BETTY’S THANKSGIVING PUD- 
DING. 

It was Thanksgiving Eve, and two little girls 
sat curled up in their night-dresses on the bright 
Turkish rug before a little white bed. 

A savor of spiced meats and fruity compounds 
stole up through corridors and stairways from 
the far-off kitchen, where the plump turkey, 
with his well stuffed breast, hung by his stout 
legs; where the mince-pies and the cranberry 
tarts made a goodly mosaic on the old oak table, 
and where a racket of whisking, and pounding, 
and chopping, mingled with merry housemaid’s 
voices, surged out ever and anon through the 
oft-opened doors. 
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“Guess Aunt Ann was right, telling us about 
ought to be thankful for things,—this nice house 
and good times in it, and poky old school, and 


not having scarlet fever, nor cripples, and such,” 


said Prissy, shaking a shower of little pebbles 
out of her boots, and nodding wisely to yawning 


*‘S’pose we ought,’’ mumbled Prue, drowsily. 
“Guess I am most times, when I think of ‘it.’ 


And Prue yawned aloud. 


“Le’s make somebody thankful to-morrow who 
hasn’t much of anything to be thankful about,” 
“Le’s ask Aunt Ann 
to let us make a plum-pudding for poor little 


suggested Prissy, briskly. 


black Betty!’ 


“Le’s!”” shrieked delighted Prue, midway in 


another terrific yawn. 


Of course Aunt Ann assented, and early 
Thanksgiving morning Pris and Prue, the two 
little cooks, with long aprons trailing over their 
boots, and faces aglow with pleasure, and 
smootched with flour, and egg, and spices, were 
down in the kitchen, getting into everybody’s 
way, while they made little black Bet’s plum- 


pudding. 


“Don’t you eat so many raisins, Prue!’ Pris 
kept calling sharply out. And “Don’t spill the 
“Now don’t whisk the eggs all 


milk, Prue!” 


Over yourself and everybody else, Prue! Oh 


don’t keep tasting all the time, Prue, I say! 
Prue!”’ 

In the midst of Prissy’s clamor, in walked Cou- 
sin Alice, arrayed like the gayest of the lilies of 
the field, stepping daintily in her fine French 
boots, and holding up her small gloved hands in 
amazement. 

Pris and Prue, with joyful shouts, flew to 


So aunt Chloe’s dinner was a success, after all, 
and little Betty’s wails of the morning were 
turned to songs and dances in the pleasant 
Thanksgiving afternoon, Hier Gonuas: 
Eo, 


For the Companion, 


ROB’S THANKSGIVING. 





welcome her, hastily wiping their floury hands 
on their aprons, preparatory to hugging her. 
“Don’t, don’t!” implored Alice, shrinking back. 
But it was not long before the little city cousin 
had donned a great apron also, and was hard at 
work with spoon and fork, and Priss and Prue 
over little black Betty’s festal pudding. 





Wealthy, the cook, was quite beside herself 
with the noise of the trio. But the pudding was 
finally gotten safely into the oven, and came out 
in time, quite beautiful to behold, and the three 
little girls, fresh and clean, dressed in pretty hol- 
iday costume, made no delay in setting forth 
upon their mission. 

Betty’s house reached, the usually sparkling, 
giggling Betty was weeping and_ wailing, 
crouched on the door-step. The myriad-braided 
wisps and the red butterfly bows on her woolly 
head were dismally bobbing up and down with 
the manifold plunges of her rueful face in the 
well-starched front breadths of her smart yellow 
dress, 

“For shame, Betty Blue!’’ cried out Priss. 
“It's Thanksgiving Day. A pretty day for 
weeps, after mamma sending you a lovely tur- 
key, and us’”’— 

*‘He’s stoled, and I’s whipped, Lis! I leaved 
de shed do’ open, an’ a tief—Oh, my!” whim- 
pered Betty, burying her gayly-decorated head 
disconsolately in the depths of her lap. 

Leaving Betty, the three little girls went into 
the house, where old Chloe, Betty’s grandmoth- 
er, sat sulkily leaning her arms on a table gay 
with gaudy dottery, but no feast visible. 

‘“Missis’ turkey be stoled!’* grimly announced 
Chloe. ‘I's de mos’ onlucky pusson, Miss Pris- 
sy. I’se done gone an’ ’vited company, too, to 
dine. I followed Scripter. 


know nothin’, skerce goose from turkey. 
mos’ onlucky’’— 

Priss held out the pudding for Chloe’s inspec- 
tion. 

“See, Ma’am Chloe, what a beautiful plum- 
pudding we made for you,—us children,—all 
ourselves! 
hour till a little later, and send Betty up to the 
house for a nice duck, or something, and see 


after all.” 


Prue, who sat opposite, sleepily braiding her 
flaxen hair. 





ering up into place. 





. | by the wayside. 


Miss Washin’ton, | 
she’s blind, an’ Abram Lincum, w’al he don’ ; 
I’s de | 


Now you just put off your dinner 


what a lovely good time you, and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, and Abram Lincoln, and Betty, will have 


Betty set off, and arrived in due time for the | 
duck, which, with other dainty bits, wrapped in Folks needn’t to hurry so,’’ said Rob. 
a napkin, she hugged to her heart on her home- | 
ward way, her eyes rolling warily from right to 
left with unflagging precaution against thieves’ Phemie. 


puddings were made, the bright bouquets of au- | 
| 
tumn leaves decorated the rooms, and even the | 


stood with Robin that ‘Thanksgiving Day is | 
*most here.” 


came a dispatch that grandma was ill, and want- 
ed papa and mamma to come to her. 

“Me too,” said Rob, anxiously. 

“My poor little darling, what shall I do with 
you?” said mamma, with a sigh. “If I only 
knew what was best!” 

“Send him to stay with the Fanshawes,”’ sug- 
gested papa. 

“They are away for the week.” 

“Ask the Pendergaststhen. There is no time 
to lose,” said papa. 

“Don’t want to go to Miss Pendergast!”’ | 
roared Robby, in tears. “I’ve’ only just got 
through repenting bout how I inked her kitty, 
and now I shall do something else if I go there. | 
Take me with you, please.” | 

That could not be, and after a confused hour, 
Rob found himself sitting on Miss Pendergast’s 
knee, with the echo of his mamma’s good-by 
still sounding in his ears. 

“Be good, my darling, and do not tease these 
kind friends, with whom I am so thankful to 
leave you safely.” 

“T don’t call it very thankful to be leaved to 
other folks without my mamma,” said Rob, pen- 
sively. “She said she’d send our turkey over 
here to cook, and a mince-pie, but I s’pose I shall 
feel too bad to eat.” 

“Poor lamb!”’ said Miss Phemie, sympatheti- 
cally. ‘‘Now if the cats were only friendly. I 
often tell them it is very wrong not to forgive 
and forget.”’ 

But the pussies had not learned the moral les- 
son, for they growled at Robin, and would not 
let him stroke them. So he went to bed quite 
low in spirits, and Miss Pendergast placed three 
chairs along the bedside to prevent his falling out. 

The next day was clear and fair. Rob’s heart 
felt light again, and he willingly made ready to 
accompany two Miss Pendergasts to the Thanks- 
giving service, while the third stayed at home to 
prepare the dinner. 

“Mamma doesn’t take me to church very 
often,” said he, cheerfully. 

Miss Pendergast understood why, when Rob 
had kicked the foot-stool over three times, lost 
the hymn-book into the next pew, spoken aloud 
twice, and choked and coughed alarmingly over 
a crumb he found in his pocket and slyly swal- 
lowed. 

“Can I go?”’ he asked, as soon as the service 
| closed, and the Pendergasts were glad to let him 
hasten down the aisle, while they exchanged 
greetings with their neighbors, following slowly. 

In the vestibule he paused and suddenly ran 
up the gallery stairs. ‘For I always did want 
to get real close to the organ and see how it 
looks,’’ said Bob to himself. “Queer keys those 
are, but not very funny, either.” 

Then he looked over at the people below stairs, 
and when they were nearly all out of the church, 
decided to try the next flight of stairs leading to 
the belfry. 

And so, as might have been expected by a boy 
less careless than Rob, everybody hurried home 

to dinner, and he was left locked up in the 
' church alone in his mischief. 

But the poor Miss Pendergasts! They were in 
| such a flurry when they found their charge miss- 
ing, that they all ran in different ways, and 
there was hardly a family in town that day 
whose Thanksgiving dinner had not been inter- 
rupted by a Miss Pendergast rushing in and cry- 





| 





“Oh, have you seen Robbie Slater? He’s run 
away, or lost himself, and whatever will-his 
mother say to us when she comes back! Oh, 


eat’s chicken,”’ said Miss Minty, when they sat 
down to dine. 


For the three cats had a chickei' cooked spe- 


cially for their Thanksgiving dinner, and served 
| on three plates, with extreme care to divide it 
| fairly. 


“The dinner is spoiled, to be sure,” said Miss 


| Phemie, holding Rob’s kilt, which she had never 


The turkey was stuffed ready for roasting, the | let go since she foundhim, ‘But lam so thank- 
ful!”’ 


“T am so thankful!’ echoed the others, look- 


. . . 1% > 
canary sang with an extra trill, as if he under-| ing at Rob. 


“T are, too,’’ said Rob, cheerfully. “If I can 


have the wish-bone and a big piece of pie, V'll 
In the midst of all this gay anticipation, there be more thankfuller, too. You wonldn’t like 


me to be all lost in the river, would you, Miss 
Pendergasts? Nor me, either.” C. A. G@ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE, 
My first we do not keep ourselves, 
But love to give away 
With heartiness, or without thought, 
A dozen times a day. 
My second charity demands 
hat we be often doing, 
Thus cheering paths where others tread— 
Our own with roses strewing. 
My Jirst gives zest to all the cheer 
That crowns my whole just once a year. 





Things seen in this picture: A Confederate Gen- 
eral now in Congress; waggish; a Federal General 
and Congressman ; meditations; sobriquet of a Con- 
federate General; moves forward with vehemeuce; 
appellation of a Northern State; to over-issue rail- 
road stock; an implement of war; appears; to cut 
down expenses; an adverb of negation; to adhere; 
a necessity at Saratoga; to paint; returned. 

3 BELLMORE. 


CHARADE, 
My jirst the thirsty traveller hails, 
The mud-stained urchin, too; 
Without my next, good people all 
Would form a sorry crew. 
My whole, though not the rarest fruit, 
Half scorn it though we may, 
Golden opinions yet will share 
About Thanksgiving day. 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





Aunt Lois. 





haven’t you seen him?” i 

Nobody had, and the Pendergasts ran about | 
more wildly than ever. It was Mr. Ray, the| 
minister, who at last thought to look in the | 





“It is a perfect beauty, that puddin’, and I| church, where Rob, having found himself 
will, dat’s a fac’!”? replied Chloe, cheerily, her trapped, was crying bitterly. 
dark face brightening, and her under lip gath- 


“You naughty poor little lamb! What made 
| you do so?” cried Miss Phemie. 

“IT just thought I’d go up stairs a minute. 
| 


“Boys needn’t to be so heedless,’’ said Mr. 


“The turkey is burned to a crisp, and so is the 





Seven mottoes for young folks. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. Pins, snip. Leper, repel. Room, moor. Warts, 
| straw. Pools, sloop. 


Rats, star. Bats, stab. 
2. Stocking, glove, shawl, shoe, frock, wrapper, 


| bonnet, drawers, slipper, veil, bustle, cape, cap, 


pants, sacque, gaiter, hose, hat. 
| 3. Mimic, commix, mico, idiom, colic, livid, vivid, 
| moco. 
4. Icicles in the sunlight. 
5. Three inverted faces in each leaf; one in each 
| of the four nuts: the sqnirrel’s farthest limbs form 
a profile, the lips of which are indicated by the 


; Ray, and Robin meekly walked off with Miss | heavy shades on the middle of the body, and the eye 


| is seen under the fore foot: another profile is found 
| by inverting the one just described.—Twelve faces 
in all, besides the squirrel’s own, 
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SYRIAN SCHOOLS. 

In Syria the bastinado is the common form of 
punishment. The culprit lies down—not willingly, 
but because he must—and the officer takes a stick 
with a cord tied to it, and twists the cord around the 
ankles of the man as tight as possible. He then, 
with a heavy rod, beats the soles of the victim’s feet 
until he is black in the face with screaming and 
pain. 

It may interest those scholars who complain of the 
severity of American schools to know that the bas- 
tinado is often inflicted in Syrian schools. When 
the American missionaries first started their schools 
in Syria, the native teachers would frequently use 
the bastinado. The missiouaries forbade its use, 
but the boys were so unruly, and used such bad lan- 
guage to cach *ther,—cursing is a natural vice in the 
East,—that the teachers often resorted to the nation- 
al punishment. 

A visitor, who called at one of these schools, was 
invited to hear the boys recite. After they had gone 
through the lesson, the teacher offered to whip the 
school, from the biggest boy to the smallest, to show 
how well he governed. 


——— 


CATEPHOBIA, 


A well-known clergyman of Virginia had one of 
those strange antipathies which are independent of 
reason and will-power. He had a mortal dread of 
cats, whose presence threw him into a painful ner- 
vous excitement. The Richmond Religious Herald 
SAYS: 

At the sight of a cat, he would tremble, turn pale, 
and sometimes vomit. He would certainly have 
gone into convulsions had he come into close and 
inextricable contact with one. His friends, know- 
ing his aversion to cats, were careful to keep them 
from his presence ; but this care sometimes led to 
amusing inc idents. 

On one occasion the cats were carefully impris- 
oned at the head of a stairway. As he was ascend- 
ing the steps, to retire to rest, with a candle in his 
hand and a servant following him, the cats broke 
jail and came bolting down the stairway. 

The doctor turned suddenly, fell, and, knocking 
over his attendant, extinguished the light. The 
servant, escaping from the confusion, alarmed the 
family by reporting that the doctor had been seized 
with 2 fit. 

A similar case once occurred under our own eyes. 
We were attending an association, and many guests 
were entertained ‘by a hospitable brother, among 
them Dr. —. 

The family, knowing his dread of cats, had duly 
confined them in the meat-house. In the morning, 
some one, not knowing of the imprisonment of the 
eats, had opened the door, and they all rushed into 
the yard, and neither cunning or force could restore 
them to their bondage. 

‘At breakfast the doctor was behind most of the 
guests. A grave minister was in the act of asking a 
blessing at the table. An unusual noise was he ard, 
He unconsciously opened his eyes, just in time to 
see the doctor, with alarm depicted in his counte- 
nance, turning andrunning at full speed up the steps, 
' A eat had met him at the foot of the stairway, and 
he was making his escape from the dreaded animal, 
as if his life had been at stake. That grace was 


never finished, 
. 


THE INDIAN'S LAST SHOT, 
The Black Hills Pioneer narrates an incident that 
shows the cool ferocity of the Indian: 


Four white men, while out hunting about two 
miles from Deadwood, killed a deer, and while they 
were skinning it one of them saw an Indian ap- 

roaching them, le: ading his pony. He was proba- 
bly trying to surprise them, but being uncertain of 
their exact position, he had approached too near, 
and they discovered him first. One of the party 
snatched up his shot-gun, loaded with buckshot, 
and tired both barrels, bringing down the Indian 
and his pony. 

The confident manner in which the Indian had 

walked towards them led them to suppose that he 
was supported by a number of others, and so they 
quickly retreated towards Deadwood for reinforce- 
ments. A party started out to scout the country, 
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and on reaching the spot where the deer lay, the 
men saw the body of the Indian by the side of his 
pony, and thinking him dead, they rushed forward. 

The action was tatal to one of the party, fora shot 
from the Indian’s rifle struck him in the heart. A 
volley from the others killed the Indian instantly, 
however, and his body was quickly surrounded by 
the white men. The Indian had been almost riddled 
with buckshot, one shoulder and both legs having 
been broken, yet he had managed to bandage his 
legs and to take unerring aim with his wounded | 
arm. Knowing that his life would be taken without 
doubt, he had prepared to sell it as dearly as possi- 
ble, and, lying on his back, he rested his rifle on his ! 
wounded legs : and shot dead the foremost of his as- 
sailants. In his mouth was another cartridge, ready 
to reload. 

cnimeneiaiammee 


TO OBTAIN FRESH WATER. 
Any one who travels by sea is liable to be in the 
condition of Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner,” — 
“Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 
The following hint for obtaining fresh water in case 
of disaster on the ocean, may become valuable: 


Make a shallow box, fourteen feet long, two feet 
broad, and about six inches deep; the sides to be an 
inch or more thick and well caulked. Into this salt | 
water is to be poured, to an inch in depth, and glass 
laid over the top at an inclination of an inch anda 
half. Add a channel below the lower edge of the | 
glass,—window-sashes, such as are used for cabin 
windows or sky-lights auswering for this purpose,— 
care being taken ‘to cut away the framing, so as to 
make both the wood and the glass on the under side 
level. This apparatus, as thus formed, is to be ex- 
posed to the sun, the effect of whose rays will evap- 
orate the water, which condenses on the under a 
of the glass, flows down into the channel, and is| * 
caught by a vessel. After condensation the water | 
is, of course, fresh. It is stated that, by means of 
this arrangement, and with a glass three feet two 
inches square, two gallons of fresh water per day 
may easily be condensed under a hot sun from salt 
water. 
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ROBBING A BIRDSNEST. 

One boy has suffered by attempting to rob a birds- 
nest. He lived at Bangalore, India, and the news- 
paper of that place tells the story: 

A European lad named Green, on Sunday last, got 
upon a large tree on the other side of the railway 
station, for the purpose of taking away the eggs, as 
he supposed, from a nest which was on the tree. 
The nest being alittle too high up forthe lad to 
look into, he, from a lower branch, put his hand 
into the nest, and laid hold of a decent-sized snake. 
Fancying it to be a young bird, he took it out, and 
on finding out what he had laid ‘hold of, and losing 
his balance, fell to the ground and dislocated his 
right arm. 


We wish every boy who attempts to rob a birds- 
nest might find a snake in it. 


——__>——_—_ 


A BEAR SEEKS MUTTON. 


The French phrase, “‘revenous a nos moutons,” 
means we will return to our subject. An epicure, 
very fond of roasted mutton, after being helped sev- 
eral times to his favorite dish, again passed his 
plate, remarking, apologetically, “As the French 
proverb says, ‘We will return to our mutton.’” A 
bear in Maine recently “came to grief’? by a similar 
return to mutton. 

N. White, of Talmage, was awakened at midnight 
recently by his wife, who heard a noise among the 
sheep. Mr. White took his gun, and when he went 
into the yard, the sheep ran towards him, followed 
bya bear. When within a few feet of ‘him, Mr. 
White fired at the bear, that turned and ran away. 
The next morning one of the sheep was found to be 
so badly injured that it was killed, and fifty rods 
away the bear was found dead. 

= 7 ee 
ONLY IN FUN! 

Here is another of those “accidents” that will 
happen when loaded pistols go off, and somebody is 
looking down the muzzle. 

At Westport, on Thursday evening, while Mrs. 
David Sanford was preparing to ae a pair of pan- 
taloons belonging to her son, her little seven-years- 
old daughter found a pistol in one of the pockets, 
and, taking it out unobserved, pointed it at her 
mother, who was standing about five feet from her. 
By some means the pistol | was cocked, and she fired 
it off. The ball passed through the muscles of the 
chest, above the right breast, into the arm, abont 
two and a half inches below the arm-pit, and, pass- 
ing beneath the bone, lodged about five-eightlis of 
an inch from the outer surface of the arm, from 
whence it was removed by cutting down upon it. 


HOW A HORSE WAS STOPPED. 
“Always,” says the Providence Journal, “have a 
man with a pail of water ready to throw into the 
face of a runaway horse.”” The Journal enforces its 
advice by this incident: 





A horse attached to a business wagon owned by 
James Groff ran away on Long Wharf, New port, | 
just as James N, Hart, a boatbuilder, was crossing | 

said wharf with a broom in one hand and a pail of | 
water in the other. Hearing the shouting of 
“Whoa!” “Whoa!” Hart threw down the broom, } 
planted his feet firmly, and, as the horse came up | 
with him, he let fly the contents of his pail, hitting | 
the horse squarely in the face and eyes, and stopping 
him as suddenly as if he had been shot. The aston- | 
ished animal was immediately secured, amid the 
hearty laughter from a number of amused spectators. 


sation 
NOT A LOOKING-GLASS, 

An English illustrated paper—in which country 
ladies, bathing at the sea-side, use a bathing-house 
on wheels, which a steady old horse draws into the 
water—utters this libel on the sex: 

Irate young lady—Mr. .Cox, I declare your ma- 
chines are the worst Leversaw! There’s notevena 


looking-glass! 
Proprietor of bathing machines — Why, miss, if 











there tas looking-glasses, we shouldn't get you la- 
dies out of them ‘ere machines for howers and how- 
ers! 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
ful complexion, shonid use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 


Sold at druggi sts every w here. Com. 
Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 











Sina 25 ote, for 15 ecards with your name WRITTEN 
WO in gold, toL. K. HOWE, Penman, Plymouth, Wis. 


$200 #2 EBeur=.. Outfit sworth $1, free ti agents, 
, 11M . Ave Chicago, ii, 
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Bon chance yet. wri rite at 
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D once to COLLINS & Co., 2 Clinton Pp lace, N 
= FANCY CARDS. All styles, with name. 10 
cents, postpaid. J. B, HUSTE D, Nassau, N.Y. 
BIG 1 PA to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 
@Q ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. | 
A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. | 


| 











SEN “lOc. & Se st: on th for 50 extra fine Cards, with 
yourname onthem. JEWETT & KING, | 
Box 436, New Haven, Conn. 
5( FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
~ eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. NEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 








CARDS. Agent’s outfit, 10 cts. and stamp. _30 Plain | 
/ Cards, 10 cts. 50 Extra Mixed, » cts, MELLEN- | 
VILLE CARD CO., Mellenville, Col. = i 





‘OUR NAME ne: tly ‘printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
tints) for 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 ets; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts. Outfit and | 
list of prizes, 15 cts. We have over 100 ye. Try us. | 
STEVE} s BR OTHERS, Northford, Conn j 


Made by ONE agent in 57 ant | 13 new | 
articles, samples free. Address, 
Cc. M. LIMINGTON, Chicago. — 


6 0 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different. samples, with 
your na ee all of them, for 25 cts. mixed cards, 

no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; ; 25 Transparent, (each 

eard contains a scene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 

for 3e stamp. Outfit, ets. We have over 150 styles, 
. B. SoutHwortu & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING — 


st we 
50 Assorted Cards sent for 25cts. You have never seen 
anything like them. 8.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass, 21-13tp 


$7 SELF-INKING “BEST” 


Printing Press. Outfit and press, $10. 
Presses from $1 to $65. Rotary Presses 
from $45 to $125. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. (No postal cards.) H. HOOVER & 
CO., 50 North $th St., Philadelphia. 


WE WILL Send 40 Extra Mixed Cards, with 


your name neatly printed on them 
all, for 10cts.and stamp. This is the 
best offer ever made as the cards are not the small kind 
that are being advertised all through the country, but are 
a large ae ard of the best quality. Flirtation Cards (20 
Styles), le Agents’ Outfit 


‘Address c ‘LIN’ frON BROs., 
on 2 doz. in gold 25c. 50 


LASS CARDS Assorted car = (no 2alike) 


25c. 50 New Year cards25e. 50 Acquaintance cards 
50 Flirtation cards loc. Nobby Card Case with Chro- 


























Cc iintony ille, Conn. — 


SIX COLORS. Your name 





A SUPERB GIFT-BOOK. 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR, 


By H. W. LonGreLttow. Superbly illustrated by Mary 
A. HaLiock. Each Stanza surrounded by emblem. 
atic and artistic border. A companion volume to 
“Mabel Martin” and “The Hanging of the Crane.” 
Cloth, full gilt, $5; Morocce, $10. 

This Holiday volume isa rare combination of poetic, ar. 
tistic and typographical attractions. The ballad is one of 
Longfellow’s most felicitous poems, suggesting aroman- 
tic sulution of the mystery of the Round Tower at New. 
port; Miss Hallock’s drawings are quite as beautiful as 
those she made for “Mabel Martin” and “The Hanging of 
the Crane ;’’ the emblematic borders for the stanzas are of 
great beauty and variety, and delicately-tinted paper, 
| careful printing and tasteful binding complete the attrac: 
tions of a superb Holiday book. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
| price by JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 

*,*Send for Oscoop’s LITERARY BULL ETIN. 


ATTEN TION, BOYS! 
Send for the Game of 


JA L. 
soe ed aio Packs on receipt of $1 50. 
E RING COMPANY, 
58 hin Street, a. Mass. 


~ FOREIGN STAMPS. 

SEND care rein tam tet FULL 

25 Stamp tina; the’ Fl ingot an®se. LISTS 
CTs. 


CTs Bercet die <, oe KE, 75 FP aa * FREE, 
FERRILUDE E. 


A Charming and Instructive Amusement for 


THE FAMILY AND SOCIAL CIRCLE. 


Very Popular. Send Fifty Cents for it, and Three Cent 
Stamp for full ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of all our )ar- 
LAR GAMES. 

NOYES, SNOW & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Successors to West & Lee Game Co. 


FORD & ANTH 


PO 





BRAD ONY, 
| 374 Washington Street, boston, Sole Agents in un? United 


States for 
A 


MS 


CLUB SKATES, 








The only reliable Self-Fastening Skate. Prices, $4, $5, $7, 
$10 a pair. Sole Selling Agents for Winslow’s Popular 
Skates—Club Skates with steel sole-plate, furnished w ith 
heel sockets and screws for $1 a pair. New York Club, 
with double-acting toe cls ooh ag heel sockets and screws at 
$1 50a pair. Allclamp Club Skates, for $2 pair, have 
double-acting sole and heel clamps, the ready adjustment 
of which recommends them toeveryskater. Better qual- 
ities, $2 50 to $6 pair. Ladies’ Skates at every grade of 
price. The addition of 50 cents to above prices will pay 
an to send one pair of Skates to any part of the 
nited States. 


FOREIGN § STAMPS GIVEN AWAY. 








mo lve. 50 Comical E 
J. L. DeHUFF, Wobure, Mass. 
ting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. Ne 

assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 
packs, 4names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual, 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards w —— to suit or money 
refunded every time. Write plait 
W. C. CANNON, 712 W ashington Street, 
Loston, Mass. 

NT’S REMEDY is not a new compound, it has 

been before the public more than twenty years, and 
extensively used by classes, both with and without 
the advice of a physician. Htnt’s RemMepy has been the 
means of saving from a lingering and frightful disease 
and death hundreds of our well-known citizens. Hunt’s 
REMEDY never fails to cure Dropsy and all Diseases of the 
Kidneys, Bladde rand Urinary Organs. 


Addre: 


75D est 






























— 560 Mixed V isiting ¢ ye 3 H +20 
2 Acquaintance Cards, 18 styles, 15e; 25 

t Wi canos ‘Transparent (nobby scene in each), 15¢; 
25 Comie Envelopes, new, lic; 50 Scroll 

Cards, lic. Agents wanted! 25 samples, full outfit, etc., 
for lie. Address Bay STATE CARD Co., Broce kton, | Mass. 


50 MIXED CARDS. No twoalike. Best as- 
9) sortment out, perfumed, w = elegant case, 30c.; 12 

Glass Scroll Caras, in gold,2 F — intance, 12 kinds, 
10c.; Imitation Morocco Card C: or pockets, 20c.; 25 
Eureka sag aay Se Agents wanted! 

Samples 3e. CARD CO., Warsaw, N.Y. 


Outfit l0e. 

Bristol V isiting Cards with your your 
name finely printed, seut for % abe. @sam- 
pla of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
ot nome — prices, sentfor3c. stamp. 

r 200 styles. Agents 





























hav 
po i. Bf F aller & Co.,Brockton, Mai 


PLE pei Tigh meer PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
T. “Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how love- 
ly! P" My N ut ure they worth ?” &c. Such are the exclama- 
tions of those who see the large, elegant new Chromos 
»yroduced by the European and American Publishing Co. 
ipvery one Will want them. It requires no talking to sell 
the pictures—they speak for themselves. Canvassers, 
agents, and ladies and gentlemen ont of employment, will 
find this the best opening ever offered to make money. 
For full particulars send stamp for confidential circular. 
Address F; GLEASON & CO., No. 738 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


By the use of our Magic ' Tints and and Com- 
pounds, ean change or renew the color of 
their Dresses, restore to freshness and 
brilliancy faded Silks, Merinos, Alpacas, Neck-ties, Rib- 
bons, &c., impart to wash-goods, such as Muslins, Cam- 
brics, Lawns, &c., new and lovely shades, renew or 
change them at pleasure with little trouble, in a short 
space of time, at the cost of a few cents. Circular sent 
with samples re we artienlars, 

ARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Box 3139, P. 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THERE |S “A LADY — 


In New York who has Prof. Habener’s new theory for a! 


armless and exceedingly beautifying cosmetic, The the- 
ory is entirely new, and commends itself to every one, 
This lady has published what she calls ““A True Story re- 
garding Complexions,” which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Miss J. M. Koole, P. O. Box 4130, N. Y. City, en- 


closing postage. 

A GOLD RIN Given away to every Boy and Girl 
who will act as Agent in a light busi- 

ness at which they can make from $2 to $3 per evening. 

Address with stamp, BOX 51, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


COLGATE & C0.’'S 


Violet | The tender and delicate odor_of 
e freabiy-qneneres violets is exhaled 
by t elicious toilet water. The 
Toilet 
| Water 








tenacity with which the refreshing 
aroma clings to woven a the 
hairand tothe skin, is very remark- 


e give them away on receipt of a 3-cent 
G MLB RI D. KINGMAN, New Bedford, Mass, 


F. TRIFET, pe 


99 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., the 
oldest established dealer i 
OREIGN 


stamp. 





1 AMPS 
Circulars, 3e. S Catalogues, 25e, 


(Exclusively) in America. 60 varieties, 28c; 
300 varieties, $260. All stamps genuine. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 


DECALCOMANIE, 


Bouquets, _— 
nimals, &c. 


fies, 
mbossed Pi b d small, 7 ts. 
300. BROS. istaree 15 Dearborn hic: 


YOUR NAM 











fe neatly] printed o on 50 Nice: Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 ¢c.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 c.; 50 
Plaid, 300 Other styles at like rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
10 10and 15 cts. each, Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 


‘The Centennial Game! 


The “Trip to Philadelphia” yay delights, CHARMS, 
more and more. Sent postpaid for 50c. Agents wanted. 
See former ads. Brown & Co., So. Freeport, Me. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. 


Strong Pot Roses, specially en for fall planting 
and ouiek bloom, sent safely by mail, post- + mM 
splendid varieties, all labelled. for ®1; 12< 319 
do. $3; 26 do. $4; 5. For 10 cents ae addi- 
tional, one Magni ficent Premium Rose to every 
Gollar s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE TO 























Re LTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 
Grow VERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
‘STYLISH VISITING CARDS, with 
our name and a Valuable Book, for 25 cts.; 25 
=mbossed Cards, 25 cts. Agent’s Sample Book 
for stamp. FRENCH & ROUNDY, 
Brockton, Mass. 
AGENTS If you want the best selling article in in 
watch, free of cost, write at once to 
J. BRIDE & CO. +» 167 Broadway, New York. 
CONOMICAL COOK BOOK: or how to pre 
Just what every 
nousekeeper wants—containing over four hund 
¢ — tried recires. For sale by all booksellers oF 
ent free by mail for 30 cents. Address ALBERT 
COoGSW ELL, Publisher 46 Beekman St., New York. 
THE, First. Fonakigrafik Teacher inaugurates 
revolution in short-hand, by abandoning arbitrary 
contractions, positions, changeable consonants and shaded 
letters. Prospectus free—or — with key and 
N BROWN SMITH, Amherst, Mass._ 
Vien CARDS, 10 styles. any 
name, in splendid card case, 25 cents 
Agents’ terms and samples with each 
elegant samples for stamp. F. 
Ss TOLMAN & CO., Brockton, 3 ass. 
AGENTS WANTED for the NEW 
RMER’?S 
Gives full information on all kinds of Farm-work, Drain 
cludes a most valuable and practical treatise on House- 
building and book of legal forms and Laws for farmers 
The most valuable farmer's book ever published. Ft full 
description and ae address 





able. Soldin half-pint bottles by wdrug wogists. 


sorts. Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Ros8- 
Complete, 50 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
the world and a solid gold patent lever 
Sw nice dishes at moderate cost. 
eight pages 0) fe for 25 
new order. We have every style. 
age, Fertilizers, Rotation of Crops and Farm-Stock. In- 
J. C. McCURDY, Philadelphia, P% 
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